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IN FEBRUARY 

Parent-School  Relation- 
ships is next month’s 
theme. Bess Goody- 
koontz writes on_ the 
topic, “Parents Know 
What They Want for 
Their Children.” E. T. 
McSwain discusses ways 
in which parents and 
teachers can work to- 
gether for the optimum 
development of children. 

Cooperative commun- 
ity surveys in Illinois are 
described by Van Mil- 
ler. A parent and a prin- 
cipal in Baltimore tell 
about home-school coop- 
eration in a junior high 
school. Marcia Everett 
sets forth a point of view 
in regard to the place 
of homework in the 
school’s program. Eliza- 
beth Brady considers the 
influence of family back- 
ground on_ children’s 
lives and development. 

Three articles discuss 
promising practices in re- 
porting to parents. Carl 
F. Brown describes co- 
Operative _parent-school 
activities in a rural area. 

Other authors are: 
Edgar Fuller, Mary Beau- 
champ, Mrs. Ernest B. 
Hunter. 
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J. CECIL PARKER 


We are sincerely grateful to J. Cecil Parker, associate professor of 
education, University of California, Berkeley, for compiling and 
analyzing the evaluation questionnaires of the Association’s annual 
meeting which was held in New York City in February, 1949. Because 
of this evaluation we are in a better position to analyze, change, and 
strengthen our future conference plans and procedures. Mr. Parker 
is chairman of the Orientation Committee for the 1950 convention to 


be held in Denver next month. 


THE POLLSTERS who had such a 
bad time with voting trends and tend- 
encies would certainly lose more sleep 
were they to make an analysis of the 
evaluation questionnaires of the ASCD 
annual meeting which was held in New 
York City in February, 1949. We've 
dug into sampling techniques, opinion- 
attitude research, content analysis, and 
crystal balls to no avail. Our one con- 
clusion: the ASCD group has as wide < 
variety of opinions, attitudes, and reac- 
tions about the New York meeting as 
it is possible to have. We seem to be a 
“some like it hot, some like it cold” 
group if these evaluation questionnaires 
are any guide. However, these reactions 
are an integral part of group planning 
and group participation. In spite of the 
fact that over-all reactions run the 
gamut of “It’s the best meeting I’ve 
ever attended” to “Frankly, I was dis- 
appointed,” there are many clues which 
indicate how we felt about the meeting 
and what we want to do about improv- 
ing the meeting at Denver. 


= 
e 


Discussion Groups Most Fruitful 


Most of us felt that the discussion 
groups were the most fruitful kind of 
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meeting. Approximately seventy-five 
percent of the participants shared the 
view that the discussion groups made 
the conference a “working” meeting. 
Granted, many expressed “frustration: 

“There was so little time. It took us two 
days really to get started. Couldn’t we 
have more time for discussion groups?” 

Others, by far the minority, said, “We 
talked about the same stuff we were 
alking about in 1938. I’d rather hear 
somebody bring us up to date on re- 
cent progress in education.” Yet the 
general opinion reported was that the 
group discussions were the heart of the 
convention. 

When asked to indicate which type 
of meeting we would like to see in- 
creased in time, most of us were sure 
that we needed more time in discussion 
groups. Characteristic comments ran 
like this: “Couldn’t we start a day 
earlier—or extend the conference if nec- 
essary. We need more time to work to- 
gether. If we can just have a little more 
time for group discussions we’d do 
better job.” 

Toward the other meetings—general 
sessions, open committee meetings, re- 
gional groups—reaction was favorable, 
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with the exception of the regional 
groups. Comments such as these were 
very common: “Our regional meeting 
was not well attended and little was 
accomplished there.” “I wish I had 
skipped the regional meeting—but | 
felt obligated to go.” “Frankly, our re- 
gional meeting was a flop.” Some felt 
that the trouble was with the regional 
groups themselves and that, unless there 
was better organization next year, the 
regional groups should be abandoned. 

Che time allotment of the various meet- 
ings met with general approval, but 
there was an almost universal plea for 
more time in discussion groups. 

In evaluating the discussion groups, 
one item—physical arrangements— was 
considered an outstanding weakness. In- 
deed, one could count on his fingers 
the number who failed to check this 
item as being a distinct weakness. How- 
ever, unanimity of opinion stopped 
here. 

The majority of the members indi- 
cated that the leadership of discussion 
groups was satisfactory. There were, 
however, some who felt otherwise, and 
their comments were expressed thus: 
“We need to be more careful about se- 
lecting leaders. Competence in group 
leadership together with knowledge of 
the subject under discussion should de- 
termine choice of these key people.” 


Participation—a Great Strength 


Nearly everybody agreed that par- 
ticipation by the members Was a great 
strength. Of course there were some 
who felt that “the professors held sway 
with their jargon and never got down 
to specifics,” but the consensus seemed 
to be expressed by one member: “This 
is the first convention I’ve ever at- 
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tended where I could actively partici- 
pate instead of drowsing while dull 
speeches were made. I like the idea of 
giving everyone a chance to have his 
say. I felt that I really belonged—in- 
stead of being a wall-flower from a 
hick town.” 


The Role of Resource Person 
Was Confused 


The role of the resource person needs 
clarification. Apparently many of the 
participants agree with the member who 
said: “We were so concerned that ‘re- 
source people’ not dominate the group 
that as a result the group just discussed 
the problem themselves. We needed 
help, but wouldn’t ask for it. Resource 
people should not dominate the group, 
but they should not be made to feel like 
a ‘heel’ if they make a comment.” Ac- 
cordingly, there were numerous sug- 
gestions regarding the effective use of 
resource persons. Several resource per- 
sons who filled in evaluation slips said: 
“T felt like an outcast. Never was I ac- 
cepted or utilized by the group. I feel 
we need to clarify the role of the ex- 
pert. Being expert doesn’t mean one 1s 
autocratic.” 


Evaluation of Group Processes 


Weapons were chosen and conflicts 
of value flared over “evaluation of 
group processes within the group.” An- 
alysis of the evaluation questionnaires 
reveals there are two camps in ASCD: 
the “group process advocates” and the 
“group process gets in the way defend- 
ers.” Words of praise for the use of 
process evaluation were sung by many, 
while others heaped tons of criticism 
on the “cult of group dynamics.” There 
is an issue here which we must face— 
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Where do we go from here? Perhaps a 
few words from each side will state the 
issue so that we as a group can reflect 
on it. 

The “group process gang” says: “We 
have improved our ASCD meetings 
these last few years because of our at- 
tention to our ways of working. I like 
the idea of pausing to evaluate, of hav- 
ing trained observers and recorders give 
us an objective view of human rela- 
tionships and our procedures. Group 
self-evaluation is both a guide and a 
stimulus to better group thinking.” 

On the other side of the fence, the 
“anti-group process gang” replies: 
“Let’s cut out the over-emphasis on 
group processes for the sake of process. 
We aren’t getting anywhere with all 
this talk. You don’t use group processes 
in a vacuum. Let’s stop separating proc- 
ess and content. I believe we are over- 
looking the challenge of leadership in 
the process and are leading ourselves and 
others to believe that a ‘talkfest’? which 
finds its level little above adolescent 
‘bull sessions’ is a sound procedure for 
providing educational growth.” 

These comments are representative 
of the two points of view concerning 
the use and abuse of group processes 
and their evaluation. For those who 
were experiencing the use of the tech- 
niques of group work for the first time, 
the attention devoted to the role of the 
observer, leader, and recorder did not 
seem to be over-emphasis. However, 
many who have become familiar with 
the major techniques of group discus- 
sion, planning, deciding, and acting 
agreed that these techniques must be re- 
lated to a problem—a specific situation. 

Perhaps a clue for improving our 
next convention lies in the suggestion 
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of several members: “One of the prob- 
lems we had was that our group had 
members who had attended the Chicago 
and Cincinnati meetings. They had a 
background in group processes. Also, 
we had new recruits, quite unfamiliar 
with group processes. The result was 
a conflict; the oldtimers want to move 
ahead and the newcomers need orienta- 
tion to group procedures. So we tried 
to orient them and got off into process 
alone. I don’t know the answer; maybe 
it’s better orientation sessions.” 


Problems of Intercommunication 


Participants want to know what is 
going on in other groups. The majority 
who replied to the questionnaire indi- 
cated that they would like to see more 
intercommunication. There was no 
consensus as to the means, though the 
participants favored the use of news- 
casts, and a summary or panel session in 
which leaders, recorders, and observers 
of groups would report what had de- 
veloped in their groups. Newscasts 
were favored over general summaries. 
There were quite a few people who 
suggested that mimeographed sum- 
maries of group discussions given out 
at the end of each day would satisfy 
their curiosity as to what the others 
were doing. 


Specific Definitions 
of Problems Is Crucial 


With the exception of a handful of 
people who registered late, and were 
thus unable to get into the discussion 
group which interested them most, 
everybody replied that the topic under 
consideration in their group was of im- 
portance to them. However, the in- 
ventories reveal considerable dissatisfac- 
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tion with attempts made by 
groups to define the problem specific- 
ally. It was the opinion of many that 
the problems were always too nebulous, 
not well structured, and never specific 
enough to be “reality based.” Frequent 
were comments like: “It took us two 
days to find out what we were trying 
to do. We floundered around, talked 
past each other, and never could seem 
to decide what specifics we should at- 
tack. I felt disappointed because after 
two days all we had done was express 
a bunch of pre-conceived ideas. There 
was no real interchange of thought. 
Something should be done to make the 
problem more specific—to help us get 
started on one problem, and not have a 
conversation about hundreds of them.” 

Suggestions for facilitating the defi- 
nition “of the problem were many and 
varied. Among those which recurred 
again and again were the following: 
—‘Have the leader, recorder, and 
source people prepare in advance a 
mimeographed analysis of the problem 
area in terms of its reason for being a 
problem, the varied viewpoints com- 
monly expressed about it, and the es- 
sential issues at stake. People want some 
initial direction.” 
—“Have a section in the handbook 
which would list some specific steps or 
approaches to the clarification and 
analysis of problems.” 
—“Have the leader formulate three or 

problems and let the group select 
one.” 
—“Get a problem census of ASCD 
members prior to the convention as 5 to 
specific things they’re interested in.’ 

— Poll the membership to discover 
pertinent questions after theme and dis- 
cussion groups are determined.” 
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—‘“Let’s define our terms and get rid 
of the educational ‘gobbledegook.’ ” 
—‘Set the problems the first meeting 
and stick with them. It’s better to come 
to a conclusion about one or two issues 
than to come to no conclusion about a 
great many. 

—“Use a buzz session to warm up the 
participants and have them present their 
problems to the total group.” 

—‘‘List sub-heads to the main theme on 
the advance anouncement to aid parti- 
cipants in choosing groups.” 

—“Let the team present the problem.” 
—‘‘Have an expert in each group state 
the problem.” 

An analysis of the suggestions for 
facilitating better definition of the 
problem seems to reveal two patterns 
of thought: (1) the responsibility for 
defining the problem rests with the 
leaders, the team, the expert, (2) the 
responsibility for definition rests with 
the entire membership and can best be 
accomplished by some form of poll or 
problem census of the entire member- 
ship prior to the convention. The latter 
suggestion was voiced more often than 
the first. The number of replies to this 
part of the questionnaire indicates real 
concern in this matter, and as a group 
we need to give careful attention in 
planning for the 1950 meeting. 


The Orientation Session— 
Source of Many Questions 


Roughly seventy-five percent of the 
participants who replied to the section 
asking their reaction to the orientation 
session for those who had special re- 
sponsibilities in the study groups, wrote 
something such as: “Had no responsi- 


bility in this.” “Did not attend— 
thought it was only for leadership 
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team.” Reactions of those who did at- 
tend were mixed as to the value of the 
orientation session. The majority of 
participants said that there was a real 
need for a better definition of the role 
of the teams. Somehow this was not 
accomplished, and many people were 
confused by the session. There were 
frequent references to the lack of time 
given to orientation, to inadequate 
training of leaders, and to the relatively 
poor attendance. 

One participant expressed his reac- 
tion thus: “There ought to be a one- 
day session with leaders, recorders, and 
observers preceding any general meet- 
ing. They need time to try out new 
ways of working. Our effort at train- 
ing people to use group processes was 
too casual, too nebulous, and too short. 
Then, too—why not have all the par- 
ticipants involved in this session—or at 
least have another group where they 
could pick up some know-how on 
working in groups. Many of those w ho 
expressed dissatisfaction with group 
process just haven’t had any experience 
in group thinking and planning.” 


Open Committee Meetings 
Not Well Attended 


People felt that these too often con- 
flicted with other meetings, and that 
better arrangements should be made for 
next year. T ‘he quality of the committee 
meetings varied tremendously, and peo- 
ple reacted thus many times: “I under- 
stand that the committee meeting I was 
in was one of the best; they tell me the 
others weren’t so good. I would like to 
have dropped into more of them but 
there wasn’t time. Their greatest value 
was the chance to participate in formu- 
lating ASCD policy. It gave me a sense 
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of security in being free to express my- 
self regarding national ASCD prob- 
lems. I experienced a closer relationship 
to the working and planning of ASCD 
activities.” 


Varied Likes and Dislikes 


The identification of trends in this 
area is practically impossible. The 
peeves were minor and almost always 
prefaced with the remark: “Well, this 
is a minor thing, but I—.” Only a few 
peeves were rather common. These 
were: (1) the physical arrangements 
for discussion could have been better; 

(2) there was a little too much empha- 
sis On process to the detriment of con- 
tent; (3) too little concentration on 
specific problems, (4) rehashing of 
things we've discussed before; (5) too 
little time for, and too few, social hours. 

In view of the impossibility of cate- 
gorizing the peeves, here is a sampling 
of nine “peeves” selected at random: 

“Being told no study group was avail- 
able when I had registered late.” 

“I couldn’t be in two places at once.” 

“Feeling of rush, rush, rush.” 

“Too much ‘processing’ and too little 
real work.” 

“Too much fear about not being demo- 
cratic. There is leadership in a democracy, 
too.” 

“Group meetings were just a lot of 
talk.” 

“High price of food.” 

“Not enough time to take part in all 
of the good things of the conference.” 

“Groups too large—inadequate meeting 
places.” 

Now for the “likes.” Praise was al- 
most universal. The consensus was that 
each ASCD meeting is better than the 
last, and that this conference was far 
and away the best to date. Here is what 
we said: 
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“The planning and organization of the 
whole meeting—it was swell.” 

“Meeting people with all kinds of ex- 
perience.” 

“The group meetings—they made it a 
working and _ practical convention.” 


“Sharing ideas and experiences with 
people from all over the country.” 
“The enthusiasm of the participants. 


They were alive, inspirational and de- 
termined.” 

“The wonderful speakers such as Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Goslin.” 

“The great possibilities of the demo- 
cratic procedure. [ like working in a 
democratic group. It’s a change from my 
daily experiences. 

“It was a fine chance to meet people— 
to renew acquaintances—to gain fresh 
stimulation—to share ideas.” 

“Everything. It was swell.” 

Good judgment in scheduling which 
permitted wide latitude in sampling New 
York’s night life.” 





“The _ friendliness, participation by 
members, opportunity to participate ac- 
tively, Opportunity to work on real 


problems.” 

“The excellent team leadership.” 

“The working group set up. Let’s keep 
it on a group process base so we can all 
participate. 


These quotes are but a random 
sampling but present somewhat ac- 


curately the climate of opinion as ex- 
pressed by the evaluation questionnaire. 


What About Next Year? 
What changes would make the con- 
ference even better? The suggestions in 
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this area are bewildering both in num- 
ber and range. Among those which 
showed a trend of thought shared by 
many are these: 


“Allot more time for the meeting. Let’s 
extend it a day.” 

“Why not have more teachers pres- 
ent?” 

“Arrange more social time so people 
can get together; e.g., a chance to meet 
with your group on a social basis.” 

“Summaries of each group’s discussion 
distributed before we leave.’ 

“Better facilities for group meetings.” 

“Let’s not be so self-conscious about 
group processes.” 

“Make provision for discussion groups 
at various levels of development.” 

“Breathers between sessions.” 

“More help for the observers, record- 
ers, newscaster.” 

“Change nothing. I liked it this way.” 

“Increase the range of leadership. Let’s 
see some new faces.” 

“The price of the meals.” 

“Slow the whole thing down by not 
trying to tackle so much.” 

“More specific delineation of problems 
in advance of conference.” 

“Some planning by groups in advance 
of conference.” 


Such were our reactions. The co- 
opel ration of all in returning the evalua- 
tion blanks has been exceedingly help- 
ful. The planning committees for the 
Denver conference have been made 
aware of many problems and clues that 
could not otherwise be made available. 
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What 94 Gained 
by Group Participation? 


In this article, Thomas Gordon, assistant professor in the Department 
of Psychology, The University of Chicago, describes a study! which 
examines the effects upon the individual of membership in a group in 
which free discussion is encouraged and the responsibility for making 
decisions rests with the entire group rather than with the leader alone. 








FROM RESEARCHES with groups, or a task-oriented group?” Answers to 
we are beginning to gather an impos- such questions as these grow out of 
ing amount of evidence about the con- experiments which have investigated 
ditions for effective group functioning. different kinds of leadership, different 
We are slowly getting closer to answers kinds of group “atmospheres,” or dif- 
to such questions as, “How do groups ferent types of group procedures. 

arrive at effective group decisions?” 
“Under what conditions are groups 
most productive?” “What factors in- At the same time, however, these 
fluence the morale of groups?” “What _ researches tell us little about the effects 
can be done to develop an action-group of different group experiences upon 


What We Were Looking For 





Courtesy Minneapolis Public Schools 











1 This project was part of the program of the third summer session of the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development held at Gould Academy in Bethel, Maine. The National Training Laboratory is a 
training and research enterprise in exploring the processes and skills of effective group action. It is sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. University co-sponsors of the third summer session also included The University of 
Chicago, University of Illinois, Ohio State University, and the University of Kansas. This study was part 
of the project conducted by The University of Chicago research team whose other members were Herbert 
Thelen, Bernard Rosenthal, and William Soskin. 
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the individual members of groups. 
What happens to the group member 
under various kinds of leadership or 
in different types of group “climates”’? 
What takes place in him as a person in 
order that behavioral changes may oc- 
cur? 

It would seem important to study 
the “personal meanings” of a group ex- 
perience to its individual members. Can 
we learn, for example, what a group 
training experience has meant to a 
teacher in terms of changes in her atti- 
tudes toward herself, new understand- 
ings of self, changes in her personal 
goals and levels of aspiration, or 
changes in her motivation? A tentative 
answer to such a question was obtained 
by means of a study which attempted 
to explore the possibilities of using .a 
non-directive interview as a method 
of discovering from a small number of 
individuals the meanings of a group 
training experience to them as indivi- 
duals. This paper will briefly describe 
this study and report some of its find- 
ings. 

The study, in addition to exploring 
a method of examining changes in the 
individual members of a group, throws 
light on the effects upon the individual 
of membership in a self-directing 
group. Evidence has already accumu- 
lated from clinical practice in client- 
centered counseling and psychotherapy 
that “self-direction” is a crucial element 
in the individual’s ability to solve per- 
sonal and. emotional problems (2, 17, 
19). In addition, there is a growing 
recognition of the value of self-direc- 
work groups in industry (6, 
8, 12, 15, 20), for effective learning in 
the classroom (1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 13), for re- 
tensions from intergroup con- 


tion for 


ducing 
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flict (18), and for getting community 
action in programs of . public health 
(14) and food conservation (10, 16). 
GATHERING THE DATA 

Non-directive interviews were con- 
ducted with each of a group of sixteen 
delegates to the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
the purpose of which is training in the 
skills of human relations and group 
leadership. The delegates interviewed 
were members of a training group 
which was essentially a self- directing 
group, 1.¢., the responsibility resided 
with the group, rather than w ith 1 
leaders, for determining the content a 
their discussion and for solving internal 
problems of reaching consensus, mak- 
ing group decisions, setting up agenda, 
handling ‘ ‘problem rnendeaes.? delegat- 
ing roles, and planning presentations to 
the total laboratory 

Interviews were conducted during 
the last few days of the three-week 
training period. The interviews were 
recorded. Each delegate was asked to 
talk about whatever learnings or un- 
derstandings about himself he felt he 
had acquired or whatever changes he 
perceived with respect to himself as a 
group member, group leader, or simply 
as a person. Followi ing this structuring, 
the interviewer functioned as a client- 
centered counselor—that is, consis- 
tently reflecting the feelings and the 
essential meanings being conveyed by 
the delegate without expressing ap- 
proval or disapproval and without di- 
recting the content of the conversation. 

The investigator then played back 
all of the recorded interviews and ex- 
tracted all self-reference statements in- 
dicating the effects of the training 
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which the delegates had experienced. 
Such statements were written down, in 
most cases, word for word, but in 
some instances, in a more condensed 
form in which illustrative content was 
left out. 


Wuat WERE THE RESULTS? 
The sixteen interviews yielded 247 
different statements which could be 
classified into eight major categories, 


each of which contained sub-categories. 
Table 1 presents these eight major 
categories. In this paper the writer will 
report the sub-categories of only two 
of the eight major categories, “Changes 
in Self” and “New or Reinforced Un- 
derstandings of Self.” From Table 1, 
however, it can be seen that there were 
other very extensive and quite varied 
effects of the group experience on the 
individual group members. 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR CATEGORIES 


INTO WHICH SELF-REFERENCE 


STATEMENTS WERE CLASSIFIED 


Statements Indicating: 


A. Changes in self 
B. Degree of confidence in self to c ‘change 


C. Emotional or motivational impact of experience 


I). New or reinforced understandings of self 


E. Degree of confidence in as vanamiaiad 


self-evaluations 


F. Increased clarity in goals, or levels of aspiration 
G. Changes in intellectual understandings, values, 


skills -... us a 
H. Attitudes toward back-home situation 


Total 


Changes in Self. Statements indicat- 
ing changes in self as a result of the 
training experience fell into five sub- 
categories, shown in Table 2 on the 
following page. 

Some ‘examples may help the reader 
feel the personal quality and the affec- 


tive tone of the delegates’ statements: 


“Here at the laboratory I’m tackling the 
most difficult problems that I’ve had to 
face in my life... . I’m face to face with 
my group adjustment. ... I almost had to 
overcome some of the childhood hurdles 
of feelings about groups that I had as a 
child. I always was more or less of an iso- 
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Percent of 
Total 
Number of 
Statements 


. — : . 
Number of | Number of 

Persons | Statements 

Making | Made 


Statement(s 





12 50 20.2 
| > a 
I2 | 3° | 15 4 
9 | 1d | / 3 
; 14 59 23.9 
and 
5 | 22 | 8.9 
3 | 5 | 2.4 
II | a7 | rs.0 
7 | 18 (ee 
| 247 
late... . It seems to me right now my own 


feelings are becoming very much involved 
and that I’m beginning to react spontan- 
eously on the basis of what’s in me, rather 
than as an objective professional person.... 
I have something that [ve never felt in 
my whole life. . . . People are supporting 
me and helping me. Everything that I have 
to say—maybe not everything, but many 
things that [| have to say—they seem to be 
of value to somebody. For the first time 
I am finding myself in group life.” 

+ “As an individual, I think I have gained 
self-confidence from it which I have felt 
I lacked. I’ve always felt uncertainty about 
my ability. . . . | wouldn't have believed | 

would have done as much talking in our 

group as I did. I’m never the one to speak 
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up first. I've been inclined to let other 


people do the talking.” 


New or Reinforced Understand- 
ings of Self. There were more state- 
ments falling into this category than 
into any other r, all but two of the six- 
teen delegates making statements in- 
dicating that the training experience 
had given them new understandings of 
themselves or had reinforced or high- 
lighted what they had known or sus- 
pected before. Table 3, mext page, 
shows the breakdown of this category. 


Resu.tts MEAN? 


The Effects of a Self-Directed 
Group Experience. The data from 
these interviews indicate the kinds of 
effects upon the individual which can 
be expected when he works in groups 
in which free discussion is encouraged, 
the atmosphere characterized by “per- 
’ and the responsibility for 


Wuar Do THE 


Missiv eness,”’ 


group movement and group progress is 
placed with the group members rather 
than with the leaders. The changes 
reported by the delegates in this group 
are not unlike the changes reported by 
clients following non-directive counsel- 
ing interviews (9, 19). It seems that 
with more and more certainty, we can 
predict that when people are faced 
with a non-threatening, non-evaluative, 
and accepting situation in which they 
gradually learn they can take responsi- 
bility for their own development, they 
gradually begin to feel it is secure to ex- 
plore themselves and to accept things 
about themselves which then lead to 
changes in their self-concept. The evi- 
dence is accumulating that individual 
psychological “growth” seems to be ac- 
celerated in this kind of situation, 
whether it is a series of therapeutic in- 
terviews, a work situation, or a training 
experience. 


TABLE 2 


CHANGES 


IN SELF RESULTING FROM 





un 


. Feel more 


. Feel more need for me mbership in groups; 


TRAINING EXPERIENCE 


Statements Indicating Changes in Self: 


accepted by others, more secure, 
more spontaneous, less defensive of self, less withdrawn, 
more confident 


. Feel more accepting of others, more re respect for others, 


more tolerant of interpersonal differences, more sensi- 
tive to feelings of others 


. Feel more accepting of own person: I limitations, of own 


part in causing interpersonal difficulties; feel more will- 


ingness to evaluate self, more sure of own evaluation of 


self 


. Feel more “respons sibility as a group member, more re- 


sponsibility to do my share and to he ww group by giving 


more freely of myself 


need for group support and approval; now get more 
satisfaction from group ae 


Total 
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Number of Number of 
Persons Making Statements 
Statement(s) Made 
less fearful, 
6 16 
10 19 
5 8 
2 4 
feel more 
I 3 
50 
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TABLE 
NEW OR REINFORCED UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
SELF RE SUL TING: F ROM E XPE RIE NC EF 


Number of Number of 
Statements Indicating New or Reinforced Understandings | Persons Making Statements 
of Self: Statement(s) Made 
1. I am or have been too ‘‘autocratic,”’ desirous of power, 
task-oriented, impatient, Reeser eoRE AS Daa, 
demanding, not permissive enough II 19 
2. I am or have been too dependent on w hat others think, 
too cautious, needing too much support and approval, 
afraid to disagree, too “‘laissez-faire”’ 3 7 
3. Iam more aware of amount and intensity of own feelings 
and their cause and effect; less afraid of own feelings . Zz 6 
4. Iam or have been a dodger of responsibility in a group, 
withdrawn, an isolate; have been a talker but never a 
doer 4 5 
5. I am or have been putting up a false front to others, 
behaving in terms of false standards; not my real self . I 4 
6. I know things about myself that I didn’t know before; 
what has been learned fits in with past experience . 5 8 
7. Others . ear oer 74 10 
Total 59 











Training for Skills or for Atti- 
tudes? The extensive changes in self- 
reference attitudes reported by the 
delegates raise an important issue— 
namely, is the development of effective 
skill in leadership, teaching, or supervi- 
sion more a function of changes in 
basic attitudes of the individual toward 
himself and others rather than the ac- 
quisition of certain skills or methodol- 
ogy of “conducting groups?” Many 
of the delegates used the interviews to 
explore some of their own attitudes 
which they felt prevented them from 
becoming ‘effective leaders, as shown 
in the following excerpt from one of 
the recorded interviews: 

D: Yes—yes, I do. I think I can be sensi- 
tive to other people and know what they 
want. Perhaps I pride myself on my sensi- 
tivity to other people—it’s an intuitive sort 
of thing—what would be the right thing to 
say now to get them into the conv ersation. 
I have had some experience with getting 
the non-participants actually to come in— 
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which I’ve manipulated a bit. And that sort 
of power frightens me because I don’t want 
the responsibility that goes along with 
That’s just come out now—I just suddenly 
thought of that—it’s the responsibility I’m 
ducking. 

I: I see. You really feel that you have 
these capabilities, but you are a little bit 


afraid of the responsibility that. ... 
D: I think that’s it. 
J: ... that you would assume in using 


these capabilities. Is that what you mean? 
D: I think that’s it. 
I: Let me see if I really understand that. 
Are you saying that if I use these skills 
which I really feel that I have, that will 


necessarily advance me or increase the re- ; 


sponsibilities | have? Then you wonder, 
“Am I somewhat afraid of the—of where 
this thing might lead me?” 

D: I think that’s exactly it. I have been 
aware here in the group—watching what I 
have done in relation with the other people 
—TI like to be the power behind the throne. 
I like to know that I have manipulated or 
influenced a person to make a statement, to 
perhaps take leadership—I don’t want to 
take it. But I can say to myself, “Hm, that 
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was my idea. He or she is really following 
along nicely,” but I don’t have to take the 
ultimate responsibility for it. 


It seems that each delegate was be- 
ginning to look within himself, at his 
own attitudes, as he hopes to become 
a more effective teacher, administrator, 
social worker, leader. If this actually is 
a necessary process, as we are begin- 
ning to believe, it would follow that 
effective teacher training, for example, 
must be as much person-centered as 
it is content-centered or skill- 
centered. This raises the additional 
question of whether effective group 
training requires not so much that the 
trainer knows ideas, facts, and princi- 
ples, but that he knows people, that he 
deals with the Jearners rather than with 
the subject matter or discussion topic. 


now 


Learning as a Reorganization 
The interviews clearly illus- 
trated the extent to which the exposure 
of the delegates to a single new idea 
required a shifting, altering, and re- 
organizing of a whole system of previ- 
ously held concepts and attitudes be- 
fore the new idea could be accepted 
into the person’s cognitive organiza- 


Process. 


tion. This reorganization often involved 
changing attitudes about the self, as 


has already been stressed. Or it involved 
examining and altering many _intel- 
lectual ideas and concepts at variance 
with the new idea. In the typical learn- 
ing situation it is not alw ays possible 
to observe this reorganization taking 
place. In the non-directive interview, 
however, the process can often be 
clearly seen. For example, in one of the 
interviews in this study, before the 
delegate could understand and accept 
why she always felt and behaved like 
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an isolate in groups, she worked 
through all of the following: 
Her relationship to her husband 
—Her need to have others feel she is im- 
portant 
—That feeling important must come from 


within—not from what others think of 
you 
—Her insensitiveness to others 


—Her uncertainty of her own judgment 

-That she is forever searching for happi- 

ness 

—The pattern of her behavior outside her 

home 

—Reasons for coming to the laboratory 

—That she has been living under false 

standards 

-That she acts differently from what she 

feels 

—That she doesn’t understand people 

—Her uncertainty of what people think 

about her 

—Her dependency upon knowing what 

other people think of her 

-That she behaves spontaneously 

when she is sure of what others think 
of her 
That she is selfish. 

Finally, and apparently only after 
this extensive reorganization of con- 
cepts and attitudes, this delegate saw 
that she feels like an isolate because she 
relies so much on what others think of 
her. And in all new situations it takes 
her so long to find out what others 
“think of her that she feels insecure, 
lacks spontaneity, puts up a front, says 
things differently from the way she 
This kind of behavior merely 
antagonizes the group and further in- 
creases her feelings of being isolated, 
thus completing the vicious circle. 

The implication of this theory of 
learning is that learners should be given 
every opportunity to verbalize those 
related concepts and attitudes which 
have to undergo change if the new idea 
is to be assimilated by them. This 
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throws considerable doubt on the ef- 
fectiveness of group training methods 
which compartmentalize what is to be 
learned or rely upon step-by-step 
teaching methods, “holding to the 
agenda” or “keeping on the subject.” 


The Non-Directive Interview as 
a Training and Research Tool. This 
study suggests the possibility of using 
a self-directed interview as an integral 
part of a training situation. The justifi- 
cation for its use would seem to be: 

+ its value as a method of assisting, if 
not accelerating, the individual process 
of reorganization of concepts, attitudes, 
and values 

* its value as a therapeutic device to 
help the learner overcome resistances 
or work through personal conflicts 
produced by the learning situation. 

Finally, this study suggests that the 
self-directed interview has value as a 
new tool for research. By means of 
such an interview, the investigator can 
tap a rich source of new data about the 
learning process and about the effects 
of training upon the learner. 
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The Educational Clinie— 


AL Means for Curriculum Change— 


L. D. HASKEW 


“The educational clinic is a means to an end—and the end is the im- 
provement of instruction,” writes L. D. Haskew, dean of the College of 


Education, University of Texas. 


This article explores the possible 


uses of the educational clinic in programs of curriculum development. 


THIS ARTICLE deals with the edu- 
cational clinic as a means toward cur- 
riculum improvement. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the educational 
clinic is use of a live program to give 
a point of reference for study and de- 
Hence, this article begins 
by describing such a clinic situation. 


liberation.! 


One City’s Problem 


A Southwestern city school system 
found each year that approximately 
one-fifth of the youngsters who en- 
tered first grade came from homes in 
which English was seldom spoken, and 
that at least ten percent of the children 
themselves could not use English at all. 
What sort of school curriculum would 
be best for these children? 

No formal attempt had been made 
to answer that question in this particu- 
lar school system. In fact, the director 
of curriculum suspected that many 
teachers were not even aware that a 
problem existed. Most teachers had 
worked out some sort of personal 
adaptation, and the characteristics of 
the adaptations varied considerably. 

On one of the system’s “keep 
abreast’ days, the curriculum director 
a een 


1L. D. Haskew, The Educational Clinic. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1948. 
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raised the question in a discussion 
period with primary teachers. He in- 
vited several teachers to describe briefly 
what they were doing to bridge the 
language handicap. One was using 
Spanish constantly in the classroom; 
another was forbidding its use entirely. 
Fifteen different approaches were iden- 
tified. No arguments about merit took 
place, but a lively curiosity was evi- 
denced. A committee was appointed to 
lay plans for carrying this exploration 
further. 


Utilizing the Clinic 


The committee chose a clinic as the 
next vehicle for moving along the road 
toward curriculum improvement. A 
nearby city with similar population was 
approached with a request that its pro- 
gram for dealing with second language 
difficulties be offered as a “patient” for 
the clinic. The compliance was most 
enthusiastic. 

A committee: from the visiting city 
and one from the host city made prep- 
arations together. The host program 
was analy zed to discover its salient fea- 
tures. These features were described in 
a prospectus that went to the visitors. 
Plans were made for each aspect of the 
program to be presented so that it 
could be viewed at first hand. Visitors 
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divided themselves into teams for ob- 
serving one aspect each. 

On “Clinic Day” visitors and hosts 
really got around. One team observed 
the school tester administer non-verbal 
mental aptitude tests to entering chil- 
dren. Another heard the primary super- 
visor expound the theory upon which 
the host program was built, and then 
accompanied her to several classrooms. 
A third team interviewed a large num- 
ber of primary teachers. A fourth ob- 
served the daily work of one first-grade 
teacher. Four other teams had equally 
challenging opportunities. 

At the conclusion of the observation 
each team and its host discussed what 
had been seen. Factual questions were 
answered, background was filled in, and 
comparisons of host practices with 
visitor practices were brought out. 


Putting the New Into Practice 


Back home, the visitors met immedi- 
ately to share what they had seen and 
thought. The curriculum director took 
the lead in getting several curriculum 
issues identified and was delighted at 
the keenness of perception that had 
been built. 

Throughout the process of study and 
experimentation and more study that 
has followed, the concrete examples 
furnished by the clinic have been in- 
valuable. The early tendency to imitate 
what was seen was followed by a criti- 
cal evaluation of each proposal and 
much original invention. 

The foregoing is not a true story. It 
is a composite of several experiences 
with the clinic approach, and is de- 
signed to illustrate in some detail one 
use of the clinic as a means toward 
curriculum improvement. Let us now 
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turn toa descriptive cataloging of some 
ways in which the educational clinic 
may facilitate curriculum change. 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE CLINIC 


The clinic approach may assist in 
analysis of “what is.” In almost any 
program of curriculum development 
there comes a time when it is highly 
desirable that participants take a frank, 
appraising look at what is going on at 
the present. Just what is our program 
for developing meanings in arithmetic? 
Just exactly what are we doing to in- 
crease the skills of group participation 
among our students? Many educational 
leaders have pointed to the difficulty of 
getting teachers and administrators to 
proceed beyond the point of vague 
generalities in telling either what they 
are doing or why they are doing it. 

When the host teachers in our open- 
ing illustration set out to portray their 
program for bridging a language handi- 
cap, they had to give serious, analy tical 
thought to what they were doing. Just 
what were they stressing? What fol- 
lowed what? And heir objectives— 
could they be shown as influences on 
their actions? It is common testimony 
among those who have served as hosts 
in an educational clinic that the experi- 
ence helped them to get much clearer 
insight into the curriculum they were 
actually providing. 


The clinic approach may arouse a 
high degree of teacher interest. Most 
educational clinics have drawn open 
expressions of enthusiasm and acclaim 
from participants. Talk has been 
started, and determination to get some- 
thing rolling has been frequent. Most 
leaders in curriculum change yearn for 
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just such fire and often find it difficult 
to kindle. 

Presumably, adult professional work- 
ers should need no extra stimulation to 
effort that will improve the school cur- 
riculum. Yet, inertia is all too common 
and is cited by many as the chief barrier 
to curriculum change. The evidence 
thus far indicates that an educational 
clinic may serve quite admirably as the 
outside force that changes inertia into 
momentum. 


The clinic approach may touch off 
ideas. Curriculum change depends in 
large degree upon teachers having an 
urge to do something different, and 
then inventing that something different. 
No one knows much about the mental 
process we call invention, but appar- 
ently there is some connection between 
the observation of phenomena under 
conditions of high attention and the 
production of new ideas. Attentive ob- 
servation of a steaming tea kettle is re- 
puted to have given us the steam en- 
gine; Kilpatrick’ s observation of a list- 
less class of college students gave us a 
new idea of the nature of learning—and 
that idea certainly gave us curriculum 
change. 

“You know, while we were watch- 
ing those children hold that committee 
meeting the other day the idea came to 
me that maybe we could . ” is a 
very common statement a partici- 
pants in an educational clinic. Some- 
how, the concrete example serves to 
give “hunches” to many people. Often- 
times these notions are not directly re- 
lated to the clinic subject, but they 
seem to have the merit of being some- 
thing that the individual feels he can do 
in his particular situation. Thus, the 
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clinic may provide a little of the essence 
of curriculum change. 


The clinic approach build 
camaraderie and a sense of common 
endeavor. Most efforts to bring about 
curriculum improvement place major 
reliance upon group, as contrasted with 
individual, enterprise. Scientific knowl- 
edge and well-disciplined procedures 
are undoubtedly essential in building 
better curricula, but that knowledge 
and those principles must be applied 
by flesh-and-blood human beings who 
are working together as a genuine 
group. Therefore, the creation of 
group-ness is a major strategy in any 
curriculum endeavor. 

All of the paraphernalia and machin- 
ery of the clinic approach are designed 
to further friendly, intimate groupings 
of people. People share the same con- 
veyance, the same little jokes, the same 
observation experience, the same dis- 
cussion sessions, and so on. An educa- 
tional clinic is no magic prescription for 
developing cohesiveness and common 
purpose but it does seem to assist in 
realizing these objectives. 


may 


The educational clinic adds con- 
creteness to abstractions. The extent 
to which most curriculum change is 
made dependent upon abstractions is 
seldom realized. “A variety of activi- 
ties” is a fine phrase, but it remains only 
a phrase until referents are added. All 
too often. the total effort of a curricu- 
lum study group may be summarized 
as the building of myriad little abstrac- 
tions into multitudinous super-abstrac- 
tions. Of course, most of us realize that 
the only curriculum a child has con- 
sists of his own experiences, but we 
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find ourselves constantly pulling away 
from those concrete experiences into a 
realm chiefly notable for the volume of 


polite horse-trading with phantom 
horses. 
The educational clinic was devel- 


oped as one protest against the process 
of abstraction. It attempts to provide 
a group of people with common refer- 
ents, with examples of concrete experi- 
ence, and with as much reality as pos- 
sible. The success of such attempts un- 
doubtedly leaves much to be desired, 
but testimony of participants in clinics 


seems to justify the claim that the 
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clinic procedure may be employed to 
avoid over-abstraction. 


A Device ONLY 


Only a few of the possibilities in the 
educational clinic have been explored 
in this article. In true clinic fashion, 
the purpose has been to set off a train 
of thought, to provide a few examples 
that may suggest local adaptations and 
inventions that will profit curriculum 
development. The educational clinic is 


“only a device, a means to an end—and 


the end is the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 





LIBBIE B. BOWER 


The seminar described here was part of a design for in-service teacher 


training based on educators’ 


interest in human relations. 


Libbie B. 


Bower, Consultant for the School Project, The Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene, Boston, shows how use of the group process 
helps to sensitize group members to change. 


THE EXPERIMENT described here 
grew out of an interest in the field of 
human relations expressed by several 
educators while we were conferring 
with them on a school project, Human 
Relations in the Classroom, sponsored 
by The Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene.! 

The ‘director of the Society, William 
H. Savin, anticipating this interest, had 
prepared a design for teacher training 
on three levels, one of which was the 
seminar described here. He had secured 


H. Edmund and Emily E. O'Malley, 
Classroom, The Delaware 
Book I, 222 pp., 


1 Bullis, 
Human Relations in the 
State Society for Mental Hygiene: 
1947; Book II, 219 pp., 1948. 
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as leader for the seminar a psychoana- 
lyst trained and experienced in group 
ther rapy. This psychoanalyst had dem- 
onstrated with groups of social workers 
and mothers of children under psychiat- 
ric treatment, skill in creating a setting 
in which they had been helped to work 
out some of their own problems. An- 
nouncements mailed to a restricted list 
of prospects (the number of partici- 
pants had to be limited to not more than 
fifteen) included the statement: 


“The seminar in individual and 
group psy chology will meet weekly 


for twelve two- -hour sessions. After 
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some introductory lectures on dy- 
namic psy chology, the seminar will 
deal with some typical psy chological 
problems which the participants will 
present from their own experiences. 
In addition, the situations which de- 
velop within the seminar will be 
utilized as far as proves possible to 
further self-understanding.” 


Eight women and two men from 
several public school systems registered. 


However, one of the women dropped” 


out after the second meeting because 
of illness in her family. There were 
two psychological counselors, a direc- 
tor of guidance, a supervisor of teachers 
of religious education, a supervisor of 
curriculum, an assistant principal, two 
principals, and a psychologist. At the 
first session, relative strangers seated 
around a table had an opportunity to 
become acquainted through informal 
conversation. When the meeting form- 
ally commenced, members introduced 
themselves by relating their experience 
and training. Most of them stated they 
had little, if any, training in dynamic 
psy chology. The leader was reassur- 
ing W hen he said that formal training 
in psychology was not a prerequisite 
for admission to the seminar. 


We Choose an Approach 


The leader suggested to the group, 
“You might decide how you would 
like to proceed,” and presented two 
possibilities: (1) The leader would pre- 
sent some didactic material and _ illu- 
strate it with clinical cases (‘That 
would be the more orthodox type of 
presentation.”); and (2) Members of 
the group might present “live material,” 
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problems from classroom situations, 
and “perhaps group members would 
like to talk about their own feelings 
in relation to the way they handle these 
problems. ” He added, “I do not intend 
to give psychiatric treatment to group 
but rather to discuss with 
you how irrational feelings may come 
in to interfere with your work.” 
After a brief discussion, the group 
members decided on the second pro- 
cedure, though not without some con- 
cern for “lack of common interest.” 
This was reflected in the question: “If 
some of the problems which group 
members present are to be on the ad- 
ministrative level, and other problems 
revolve around teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, perhaps not all of the group 
members will be interested in the 
second approach.” The leader pointed 
out that their differing problems would 
be seen rather as the raw material out 
of which the common interest would 
be constructed. Concern over the com- 
monality of problems is often expressed 
by persons uninitiated in the group 
process who are task-oriented rather 
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members, 





than goal-oriented. 
demonstrated, however, that group 
members could identify self-interest 
with interests of the group as immedi- 
ate goals were worked through by 
means of the group process, 


It was presently 


The Problems Under Attack 

During the twelve sessions, five prob- 
lems involving children, parents, and 
teachers were presented. The cases 
were: 

+ a child of low I.Q. rejected by the 
teacher 

+ an over-protected child who had at 
times regressed to infantile behavior 

+ a twelve-year-old boy with a severe 
reading disability which on the surface 
looked like an educational problem but 
was diagnosed at a clinic as an emotional 
problem 

+ an unstable and aggressive boy show- 
ing psychopathic trends 

+ conflict between a teacher and vested 
authority. 

When a report was presented by 
one of the members, the problem was 
laid before the group with all obtain- 
able school factors affecting the situa- 
At these times it was apparent 
how meager most school data are. As 
Baxter suggests, “The school should 
be ready to interpret each child’s needs 
fully and comprehensiv ely. This means 
that the school is constantly in touch 
with all that is happening to each child 
and with his reactions to his daily ex- 
periences findings from the re- 
lated professional fields may throw 
light on some of the needed interpreta- 
tions . . . psychology, psychiatry will 
have contributions to make.’ 


tion. 





Bernice, ‘Our Task as Interpreters for 
Children,” Educational Leadership, Journal of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, May, 1949. p. 506. 
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A Collaboration of Experience 

The group members, instead of limit- 
ing their discussion to specific factors 
such as I.Q., medical history, progress in 
school, and conferences with parents, 
together with the leader selected criti- 
cal factors revealed in this material. 
They pooled their knowledge and ex- 
perience in relation to the problem 
under consideration. This gave the 
group the benefit of more points of 
view than any one individual could pos- 
sibly bring to an analysis of the prob- 
lem. Moreover, the ‘member learned 
that the difficulties that he experienced 
were shared by other schools. 


The group process was a force to- 
wards placing problems in a broader 
perspective. The leader equipped with 
special skills helped others think and 
evaluate together. It was seen, as 
Prescott states, that “the child lives and 
acts as an indivisible unit. Understand- 
ing teachers need to have a working 
knowledge of the cardinal principles 
of several different sciences, one of 
which is psychoanalysis.”* One aspect 
of a child’s behavior or a 

cannot be understood, influenced, c 
changed without taking many ne el 
into consideration. 


We Study the Individual 


The leader presented some didactic 
material about the child’s emotional 
needs and suggested some factors in 
the family situation that might be 
motivating the child to behave as he 
did. For example, he pointed out the 
way the child reacts today is the re- 





3 Prescott, Daniel A., Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1945. p. II. 
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sult of his life’s experiences. He is the 
result of many influences: the examples 
his parents set; their discipline or lack 
of it; their expression of love, rejection, 
or indifference; and rivalries with sib- 
lings. These influences go back to the 
early years in the life of the individual 
and are reflected in his behavior today. 
Group members began to see, for ex- 
ample, that if a child misbehaves in 
school, it is not necessarily directed 
against the teacher. What is it that is 
motivating the child? What are the 
unconscious factors operating? Collab- 
oration by the leader and the group 
members cuts across lines of theory 
and practice, and group members be- 
gan to realize that the roots of difficul- 
ties are more complex than is generally 
assumed, that there are no_ general 
formulae or prescriptions for treating 
conduct. 

The leader’s training in handling 
emotionally charged problems brought 
the discussion continuously back from 
the problems to the way the members 
felt about the problem. The permissive 
nature of discussion in a “safe atmos- 
phere”* has the effect of sanctioning 
the open discussion of private attitudes 
and feelings. A group member talked 
about his hostile feeling toward a col- 
league whom he felt was not accepting 
a dull child. Another group member 
expressed sensitivity to another mem- 
ber’s statement, “W hy do you cover 
yourself with a cloak of authority?” 
in relation to the way she handled ‘the 
problem she presented. 

There were no final plans for any 
case at the end of each presentation, 


Pye lan, “eg M.D., Mental Hygiene for Edu- 
cators: Report on an Experiment Using a Combined 
Seminar and Group Psychotherapy Approach, un- 
paper. 
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but sufficient “non-closure’® to en- 
courage persons concerned to carry on. 
The cases were discussed enough so 
that group members would not feel 
frustrated and impotent. It would be 
misleading, however, to indicate that 
conclusions were reached in any but 
the broadest terms. What was apparent 
was that lasting change is not brought 
about by manipulation of persons by 
other persons, or by changing the en- 
vironment. Only at one point did the 
group undertake a full analysis of the 
case presented to help construct a 
working hypothesis of how to proceed. 


We Study Our Group 


Presentation and discussion of school 
cases and group members’ feelings in 
relation to these cases were not the only 
or even the primary reason for the 
seminar. As indicated above, they 
merely provided the spark for further 
self-examination. There was at times 
resistance to self-examination. “Any at- 
tempts to look at ourselves objectively 
imply that some other state of affairs 
might actually be the case.” But hav- 
ing thus far worked cooperatively on 
problems, a feeling of interdependence 
ng Se so that as one member put 

“If you get a group feeling, you can 
in your hair down a bit.” The leader 
was concerned with the emotional 
things that transpired, intra-group ten- 
sions expressed by hesitation, silence, 
smiles, times when the discussion 
moved away to irrelevant topics. He 
would try to penetrate beneath the 


5 Jaques, Elliot, Interpretive Group Discussion as 
a Method of Facilitating Social Change, Human 
Relations, Vol. I, #4, 1948. pp. 533-549. 

6 Thelen, Herbert A., “Resistance to Change of 
Methods,” Progressive Education, May, 
1949. p. 208. 
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words to the feeling which words are 
usually unable to convey adequately. 
He was particularly concerned with 
the members’ own early experiences. 
As a member was able to divulge ma- 
terial from his early life, the ‘leader, 
non-judgmentally, selected dominant 
elements and often related them to the 
member’s problem. His interpretations 
in clarifying the member’s feelings pre- 
sented a genuine learning situation. 


A Flexible Pattern 


There was no single pattern for 
‘There were no se- 


group processes. 
quences of steps in the 
Rather, it was kept in a fluid state. The 
leader proceeded technique-wise, inter- 
vening when indicated, noting immedi- 
ate reactions to the discussion, pressing 
for further light, but always guided by 
the member’s desires and clues such as 
those indicated above. Other group 
members felt impelled to talk at such 
times about their own personal ex- 
periences. These threads were picked 
up and explored by the leader and 
members at the proper times. 
Acceptance of interpretation by the 
leader depends not only on its accuracy 
but on the acceptance of the person 
offering it. The leader’s objective was 
to clarify. He helped sensitize group 
members to their own emotional de- 
velopment, to the awareness of “some 
traits which he would want to master 
were he of them.” 
Increased awareness then led to discus- 
sion of the possible origins of such 
traits in his earlier life. and to the con- 
sideration of the development of cer- 
tain more or less unconscious patterns 


discussion. 


more cognizant 


of behavior. 


7 Berman, Leo, op. cit. 
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How does the group process bring 


about change? The process supplies a 
new frame of reference. At the outset, 
the difficulty presented seems irremedi- 
able. As the other elements (one’s 
present feelings, experiences during 
one’s early life) are admitted into con- 
sideration, the whole picture of the 
relationship between oneself and the 
others undergoes change. As the emo- 
tional tensions are released and clarified 
with the help of the leader, the prob- 
lem is more soluble when seen in these 
more accurate terms. 

The educational value lies in the 
recognition that one cannot meet resist- 
ance with resistance or by fighting their 
symptomatic expression. Interpersonal 
relationships do not disappear, but they 
are handled differently. The group 
process takes time. It is seemingly long 
and drawn out, but the most effective 
change is a product of this process. The 
group members wished to continue 
with the seminar meetings in the fall. 
The leader suggested, however, that 
time be allowed for “consolidation of 
ground won.” 


A New Era in Understanding 


“Educators continue to search for 
better methods of guiding youth to- 
ward better human relations. They are 
beginning to realize that their need to 
understand goes deeper than had been 
supposed. Teachers’ preparation 
will have to be rooted in deeper psy- 
chological foundations. . Educators 
who lift their ; sights bey sil sihenetiina’ 
mechanisms can broaden their perspec- 
tive and share in the wisdom of others 
interested in chil- 
8 


who also are vitally 
dren and their development.’ 


8 Baxter, Bernice, op. cit., p. 506. 
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The Indian Lake Conference 
in Retrospect en 


BARBARA ANTHONY 
LILLIAN C. PAUKNER 
NELLE WRIGHT 





In August, 1949, Regions V and VI of ASCD, which include the 
Middle Western states, sponsored a work conference at Indian Lake, 
Michigan. Participants went home from this workshop stimulated and 
eager to put their newly acquired ideas into practice. Barbara Anthony, 
Elementary Supervisor in the Port Huron, Michigan, public schools; 
Lillian C. Paukner, Director of Curriculum in the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, schools; and Nelle Wright, Director of Instruction, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, public schools, describe the activities of this successful 
regional conference. 


“TO THINK THAT I SAW IT very vigorously until the New York 
HAPPEN and that I had a part in it!” meeting the following February. The 
These were the words of a young _ steps taken are boring to look back 
teacher who had just had her first on, make dull reading, and should be 
camp workshop experience. What hap- reserved for other planning groups. 
pened? In what did she have a part? At New York, Region VI was asked 
Who were the people? No account can to join with Region V in sponsoring 
very adequately tell what took place the workshop. They accepted. Other 
at the Indian Lake Work Conference, regions were then invited to send dele- 
for words cannot convey what must be gates, with certain limitations in num- 
seen, felt, shared, and participated in.” bers. These limits were set because the 
committee felt from the beginning 
A Look at the Pre-Planning be - 
Any mecting of a week’s 
duration must be preceded, 
of course, by a period of 
planning and organization, 
and the planning for this con- 
ference covered a period of 
almost two years. This does 
not mean that the committee 
was active all this time. The 
idea grew from a meeting of 
the Committee of Twelve and 
was presented to the Mich- 
igan members of ASCD early 
in 1948, but was not acted on 
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that such a group should be widely 
representative of all groups in the ed- 
ucational field, insofar as possible. They 
wanted delegates from cooperating 
agencies. They wanted a good repre- 
sentation from the minority groups. 
They wanted local, state, national, 
and international representation. They 
wanted teams from cities and counties, 
from urban and rural areas, from the 
North and from the South. Since the 
camp had facilities for a limited num- 
ber, a flexible quota plan was tenta- 
tively set up. 


We Found the Perfect Spot 


Michigan has many camps suitable 
for summer workshops. Indian Lake 
was chosen because it is in the center 
of a celebrated vacation land, rich in 
natural resources, settled by peoples of 
vision from many lands who retain 
evidences of their cultural past. It 1s 
far from cities and telephones. It has a 
delightfully summer climate— 
“Covered are we now with gooseflesh,” 


cool 


a group of participants said later in a 
parody of Hiawatha. There are many 
choices for recreation: hiking; fishing; 
swimming; excursions to copper or 
iron mines, to great springs or beauti- 
ful falls, to a couple of the great lakes 
that lie on our borders, or to the moun- 
tains. 

The committee scheduled 
small part of the week in advance. 
The community of Stephenson, Michi- 
gan, was invited to spend a day and 
tell us about the remarkable progress 
that has taken place through commu- 
nity-school cooperation. Local enthusi- 
asts whose interests lay in conservation, 
mining, lumbering, or in 


only a 


Indian lore, 


the many national groups that make up 
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were invited to 


the Upper Peninsula, 
speak to the group. 


What Took Place 


The months of organizing for the 
conference brought results. People 
came to Indian Lake singly, in groups 
of two’s, three’s, and four’s, they came 
from rural and urban areas; they came 
from fifteen states and three foreign 
countries. There were parents, teach- 
ers, superintendents, supervisors, direc- 
tors of instruction, university and col- 
lege professors, specialists in several 
and laymen. And there were 
children, too. Interest and eagerness to 
work cooperatively on the problems of 
leadership in curriculum development 
brought this group to Indian Lake’s 


fields, 


Camp Batawagama. 

The workshop began on a bright 
Sunday afternoon in August, when 
those invited to act as resource people 
met for a short planning session. There 
was just enough done that afternoon 
to give the participants a sense of di- 
rection, a feeling that there were rich 
resources to be tapped, and that there 
would be activity. Where it was neces- 
sary to have a consultant assume re- 
sponsibility for a task or for a phase 
of the week’s work, that was done 
quickly. One of the significant deci- 
sions made at this session was that the 
consultants or resource people were 
not to be identified by introduction or 
announcement. This established a kind 
of peer relationship not always achieved 
in conferences and workshops. 

Were the resource people identified 
at any time during the week? Of course 
they became known; that was inevita- 
ble. But it happened after fine friendly 
relationships and a permissive atmos- 
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where had been established. Then one 
heard such remarks as this: “Do you 
know who .... is? | would never have 
expressed myself so freely on that prob- 
lem had I know earlier.” 

An informal buffet supper and 
‘campfire introductions” at the lake 
shore later on Sunday started the group 
on the way to the feeling c* group- 
ness which prevailed throughout the 
conference. The tall pines, the beauti- 
ful lake, the rustic cabins all helped, 
but most of all it was the people who 
made for friendliness. 

The first general session on Monday 
morning was devoted to identification 
of problems which the members of the 
workshop wanted to attack. There had 
been several problems stated in the an- 
nouncements and on the application 
blanks, but these were merely for the 
purpose of motivating thinking. Prob- 
lems were more clearly defined that 
morning, and a committee of three lost 
no time in tabulating them. 

Results showed interests in the areas: 
democratic human relationships, child 
development and the curriculum, in- 
service program development, and 
public relations in education. Partici- 
pants of this workshop knew why they 
came; they had a purpose, they were 
interested. After the busy first day a 
parent confided to her cabin mate, “I 
never realized that you people were so 
concerned about the welfare of our 
children—all of you, from teacher to 
university professor. It was worth the 
trip to find out about this concern.” 


Attacking the Problems 


Discussion groups were formed 
each of the interest areas, with two 
groups in child development and the 
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curriculum. Meeting places were as- 
signed and people began the work of 
attacking their problems. As is cus- 
tomary, leaders and recorders were 
chosen by each discussion group. Seven 
periods of approximately two hours 
each were spent in these small group 
discussions. In the relaxed atmosphere 
—under the trees, on the pier, in a boat, 
in the lounge, or in a cabin—study 
groups, committees, or buzz groups 
shared experiences and ideas and 
thought out loud. Problems were not 
always solved, but it was a learning 
experience for all. Letters exchanged 
between workshoppers in the weeks 
that followed indicate that many ideas 
and suggestions from these discussions 
were used in pre-school planning ses- 
sions and in staff meetings at home. 

General sessions served many pur- 
poses: enrichment and stimulation, in- 
spiration and challenge, evaluation, re- 
porting, fun and relaxation. President 
Walter Anderson shared his thinking 
with the group at the first general eve- 
ning session, and everyone was chal- 
lenged with his presentation of the 
frontiers of curriculum as he saw them. 
They became guiding principles in the 
discussions that follow ed through the 
week. 

Stephenson Day 
day for everyone, 
sessions were given over to the group 
from that community who came to the 
camp to discuss their cooperative pro- 
gram. The banker, farmer, school su- 
perintendent, housewife, seiahiais nurse, 
and librarian described this community 
development program which operates 
on the philosophy that “when people 
share—people care.” The enthusiasm 
with which these people presented their 


was a red-letter 
when two general 


~ 
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and the interest with which 


program 
responded really 


the workshoppers 
demonstrated the philosophy. 

Then there was International Night 
when the representatives from Eng- 
land, Guatemala, and Japan talked 
about themselves and about us. Work- 
shop participants were brought closer 
to the problems of other peoples and 
there came to everyone the overwhelm- 
ing realization that human relations and 
understanding must reach far beyond 
the people at Indian Lake to all the 
peoples of our country and the world. 


There Was Fun, Too 
night with 
and square 


We enjoyed a talent 
poetry, folklore, singing, 
dancing. Sportsmen tried their luck at 
fishing, and successful ventures were 
applauded and envied. Swimming, boat- 
ing, hiking (with morning bird hikes 
) helped to dev elop a sense of 
relaxation. We mixed vacation and 
professional experience. A trip to 
Porcupine Mountain on the shore of 
Lake Superior, with a campfire supper 
by the side of the road, was a big 
event. Indian Lake workshop had a 
fine balance of work and play. Yes, 
people saw how groups can work to- 
gether in the solution of problems— 
and they had a part in it. 


for a few) 


Evaluating the Workshop 


An appraisal of any such experience 
is always difficult, yet necessary for 
further planning. Tangible evidences of 
the outcomes are to be found in the 
reports of the several discussion groups 
summary of individual 
They center around 


and from a 
written evaluations. 
the type of conference, the setting, the 
personnel, and the procedures. 
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The conference was a camp experi- 
ence in comparatively primitive sur- 
roundings. It required close sharing of 


- 


meager facilities. The whole group ad- 
justed to the discomforts cheerfully 
and even humorously. 

The environment was rich, however, 
up the emphasis ASCD_ has 
The woods, the 

the birds, the 
meaning to 


Was Our 


pointing 
put on conservation. 
lakes with their fish, 
mountain drive, all gave 
the 1948 yearbook, Large 
Bounty. 

There was great richness of human 
resources. The week proved to be a 
real and fine experience in living and 


working with persons of different 
ethnic, religious, social, regional, and 
national backgrounds. A wide range 


of educational interests and affiliations 
made possible many different points of 
Everyone participated; no one 
dominated. The general theme, “The 
Role of the Leader in Curriculum De- 
velopment, ” served as a focal point for 
the six discussion groups, and the widely 

variant personalities dealt with different 
aspects of the total problem. 

There was no compulsion regarding 
attendance, nor were the subjects for 
discussion superimposed by the plan- 
ning committee. The atmosphere was 
free, permissive. Each participant could 
follow his own choice. No group lead- 
ers were named by the committee; all 
were elected or chosen by the group. 
Five characteristics gener ally stood out 


view. 


in the procedures: 
The clinical manner of dealing with 

eerie 

+ The development of group thinking 

through the subordination of personal 

to group concerns 
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+ The leadership that served to re- 
lease creative abilities of participants 
+ The outcomes in terms of better un- 
derstanding of people, points of view, 
and directions for leadership in ASCD 
organizations 
+ The realization that effective edu- 
cational improvement must be accom- 
plished through the cooperative efforts 
of all concerned. 

At the last general session it was 
unanimously agreed that another con- 
ference be held next August at Indian 


Lake and that other regions be en- 


couraged to promote the same type of 
workshop. It was hoped that these 
would be inter-regional in scope. 

But the real test of the effectiveness 
of the conference will be the degree to 
which the participants modify actions 
as a result of growth. This cannot now 
be measured, but it is certain that it 
can be perceived in several local situ- 
ations. The free and take, the 
sharing of ideas, was expressed hun- 
“And gladly would 
for all were 
at Indian 


give 


dreds of years ago: 
he learn, and gladly teach,” 
both and_ teachers 
Lake. 


learners 


A Cooperative Approach 


to. Curriculum Surveys— 








ROBERT W. EDGAR 


Too frequently school surveys are conducted by a staff of visiting ex- 
perts who carry on their investigation quite independently of the local 
staff and who have no responsibility for follow-up of survey recom- 


mendations. 


Robert W. Edgar, assistant professor of education at 


Queens College, New York, reports a curriculum survey in which the 


visiting staff of “experts,” 


together with the local school staff, the stu- 


dents, and the citizens of Great Neck, Long Island, participated in the 
organization of the study and in the preparation of reports and recom- 


mendations. 
FEAR AND RESENTMENT often 
mark the course of a school survey, 
especially in the curriculum area. 
Local staff members sometimes con- 
sider the surveyors, generally members 
of the faculty of a university engaged 
in teacher preparation or the advanced 
study of education, idealists who are 


unaware of the difficulties of working 
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with thirty or forty children in the 
classroom or of the pressures under 
which supervisors perform their duties. 
These practitioners feel that it is easy 
enough to criticize, but quite another 
thing to perform. They view the mem- 
bers of a survey team as people who 
will seize the opportunity of a school 
survey to expose the obvious  short- 
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comings of the school program in 
order to inflate their egos from a posi- 
tion of invulnerable superiority. As 
a matter of fact, their own experiences 
as critics reinforce their opinions. 

The circumstances of a school sur- 
vey often support this attitude. It is 
generally authorized in an atmosphere 
of discontent and crisis. Occasionally 
heads are expected to roll and recalci- 
trant teachers brought into line. Final 
reports will be examined to see who 
has been held up to public scorn and, 
if the report fulfills expectations, there 
will be snickers of triumph in some 
quarters and explosive reactions in 
others. 

Educators responsible for examining 
the school curriculum in a school sur- 
vey have indicated their consciousness 
of these fears and resentments. For the 
most part, references to specific in- 
dividuals have been eliminated from 
reports and introductions have usually 
included some sort of verbal reassur- 
ances. The St. Louis survey of 1939 
states, “Teachers, by and large, are 
forward looking in their general con- 
cept of education and of the function 
of the school in democratic society.” ? 
The report of the survey of 1945 of 
the Tenafly, N. J., schools is still more 
reassuring, “The citizens of Tenafly 
will be interested to know at the out- 
set that it is the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the survey staff who studied 
the elementary schools that the present 
program is considerably better than 
the typical school system in the coun- 


1DPivision of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
1 Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
Louts, Mtssourt. New York: Bureau of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
10-11. 


versity, . 
of St. 

Publications, 
sity, 1939, pp. 
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It is probable that 
such reassurances have very little effect. 


try as a whole.” 


They sound somewhat like, “Some of 
my best friends are—, but. .” The 
clause before the “but” is brief and 
vague; the succeeding statements are 
often lengthy and specific. 

Strictly speaking, an agency con- 
ducting a school survey is hired for the 
purpose of providing information and 
judgments and is not responsible for 
the subsequent history of the school. 
This concept has often proved adequate 
in such areas as finance, building pro- 
grams, and business procedures. In the 
area of curriculum, however, there ap- 
pears to be a growing demand that the 
surveying organization share the re- 
sponsibility of implementing recom- 
mendations. When this responsibility 1 is 
accepted, it becomes imperative to 
deal with the fears and resentments 
which might possibly develop. 


Changing Concepts 
of Survey Procedures 


In facing their broadened task, sur- 
veying agencies have begun to employ 
methods and techniques used for the 
improvement of curriculum in other 
settings. Indeed, many of the leaders 
in the movement for the use of the 
cooperative group approach to cur- 
riculum change have at various times 
participated in school surveys. Though 
not surveys, such studies as the Fight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, the Southern Associa- 
tion Study, the Teacher Education 
Commission Study, and the innumer- 


2 Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Report of the Public Schools of Tenafly, 
New Jersey. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1945, Vol. Ill, p. 11. 
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able state and local curriculum im- 
provement programs, have had an im- 
pact on the survey movement. Simi- 
larly, the insights of social scientists 
dev eloped Suen experimentation in the 
process of changing attitudes, values, 
and understandings through democra- 
tic group action have been examined 
for their implications for survey pro- 
cedures. 

In recent years variations from the 
traditional intensive examination fol- 
lowed by an evaluative report have 
been employ ed. In the study of the 
Weston, Massachusetts, schools, the 
members of the Center of Research and 
Service in Educational Administration 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, served as advisors rather 
than as surveyors. The authors of the 
report | described the study as “partici- 
patory” and defined their procedures 
as follows: 

The ‘participatory’ type is the informal 

but intensive study by the local people 

of their own schools. It is democrati- 
cally conducted, and is characterized 
by the real participation of the school 
personnel and lay citizens. They evalu- 
ate the strengths and shortcomings of 
their schools in light of their study and 
conference, and advice from specialists; 
and they focus upon the development 
of improved policy and practice. The 
professional educator serves as guide 
and advisor, rather than as the final 
critic and shaper of things hoped for.* 


Hill and Brownell of the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Education also used vari- 
ous means of bringing local professional 
personnel, students, and laymen into 
evaluation of the schools of 
Nebraska.# 

3 Weston Studies Its Schools. Weston, Massachu- 
1946, Vol. I, p. 2. 


their 
Lincoln, 


setts, 
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The most active of the agencies con- 
ducting school surveys, the Institute of 
Field Studies of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has also been experi- 
menting with new techniques. In the 
fall of 1946 it contracted with the Board 
of Education of the Schools of Great 
Neck, N. Y., (Union Free School De 
trict No. 7) to conduct a two-year “co- 
operative study” of the district schools. 
Though the Study included the admin- 
istration and guidance as well as the cur- 
riculum functions of the schools, this 
article is concerned only with the cur- 
riculum aspects. 


Organizing the Great Neck 

Cooperative Study 

From January, 1947, until June, 1948, 
members of the Institute staff, members 
of the school staff of Great Neck, citi- 
zens of the community, and, to a limited 
extent, students worked together on the 
organization of the Study, the isolation 
and investigation of local problems, and 
the preparation of reports and recom- 
mendations. The over-all.direction of 
the cooperative phases of the study of 
curriculum and teaching was placed in 
the hands of an executive committee 
known as the “Joint Steering Commit- 
tee.” It consisted of representatives of 
the Teachers College participants, of 
the administrative and teaching staffs of 
the Great Neck schools, and of repre- 
sentatives of five parent-teacher organi- 
zations active in the community. At its 
peak it reached a total membership of 
twenty-six. 

This Committee served principally 
a coordinating and general policy-for- 


Clyde M. Hill and S. M. Brownell, Report of 
the Cooperative Study of the Lincoln Schools. 
Board of Education of the School District of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1947. 
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mulating group. With the approval of 
the teachers it set up a district-wide 
grade-level organization for the purpose 
of selecting and studying problems con- 
sidered important by the participants. In 
addition, it determined policy on such 
matters as voluntary or compulsory -— 
ticipation by teachers, pea he 
the investigating groups, lay ene 
tion, and means of dev eloping local 
leadership. In the final stages of the study 
it authorized an opinion questionnaire 
to determine participant reactions to 
the Study and provided supervision for 
the publication of the reports drawn up 
by the local working groups. 


Study-Action Groups 
The great bulk of the cooperative 
study of the school program was car- 
ried on by five “study-action groups.” 
The district-wide grade- level organiza- 
tion which was adopted brought to- 
gether in a single group teachers from 
first and 


and_ the 
lay peo- 


the 
second grades, administrators, 
ple, and consultants especially interested 
in the program of these grade levels. 
Other study-action groups were simi- 
around grades three 
eight and 
As is evi- 


ki nderga rten 


or ganized 
six and seven, 


larly 
through five, 
nine, and ten through twelve. 
dent, the organization was designed to 
gather together professional and lay 
people from both sides of traditional 
separation points in the school system. 
The number of teachers in each group 
varied from twenty-six to sixty-six; the 
number of consultants from one to nine; 
the number of parents from zero to ten, 
and in only one group were students 
officially reported as participating. 

All of the  study-action groups 


adopted the problem-solving approach 
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The 


as their basic method of attack. 
general practice was for the total mem- 
bership of each group to spend several 
initial meetings isolating problems im- 
portant to the participants. Difficulties 
arose, but they were resolved by the 
groups themselves. When the problems 
had been selected, sub-committees, en- 
listed on a voluntary basis, were depu- 
tized to investigate the problems and to 
formulate proposals for their solution. 
The study-action group of grades ten- 
twelve, for example, formed nine com- 
the following areas: 
new 


mittees to study 
critical issues, 
needs of pupils, earning a living, family 
relations, integration of the curriculum, 
leisure-time activities, physical, emo- 
tional, and mental health, the outstand- 
ing student, and tools of learning. 
After isolating the problems and se- 
membership for the 
sub-committees, the 


social discovering 


curing volunteer 
investigation by 
study-action groups left the determina- 
tion of research methods to the work- 
ing groups themselves. The usual ap- 
proach was through discussion. In some 
of the subgroups this was the only 
method. Most of the groups, however, 
did not confine themselves to a single 
approach. An examination of the ma- 
terials produced revealed six additional 
techniques: 

e Interviewing teachers, and 
pupils : 

e Circulating questionnaires among pro- 
fessional and/or lay people 

e Examining published materials 

e Collecting data from school records 


parents, 


e Observing practices in other school 

systems 

e Conferring individually or in small 

groups with consultants. 
Recommendations had to be sub- 


mitted to the plenary study-action 
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group for approval before being 
adopted as the official expression of 
of the group. On the 
recommendations showed 


the opinion 
whole, the 
breadth of outlook and the ability to 
examine an on-going curriculum from 
a fresh perspective. The focus on the 
needs of pupils eventuated in proposals 
which avoided the customary reshuffling 
of the old courses of study. Some tend- 
ency to recommend a course for this 
and a course for that still existed, but 
most of the recommendations could be 
grouped under such headings as: mak- 
ing the program more flexible, unifying 
the school program, educating for citi- 
zenship in a democracy, educating for 
family living, grouping children for 
learning, evaluating growth and report- 
ing progress to parents, and providing 
facilities, materials, and other resources 
of instruction. 


The Reactions of Participants 


In the final stages of the Study the 
Joint Steering Committee authorized 
the circulation of an evaluation ques- 
tionnaire to obtain some idea of the 
effectiveness of the Study, the degree 
of satisfaction of the participants with 
it, and to provide a basis for adjustment 
of future plans to the demands of the 
groups. The picture was complicated 
by the fact that the Teachers College 
staff had conducted a surv ey of the 
school program along traditional lines 
simultaneously with the cooperative 
phases of the Study. Thus the results 
of the questionnaire were really the 
opinions of the participants concern- 
cooperative 
rather than 


ing a combination of a 
and a traditional study, 
a purely cooperative endeavor. 

The complete results of the question- 
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naire are reported elsewhere,*® but one 


of the items might be of interest 
here. The participants were asked 


to indicate their attitudes at three dis- 
crete stages of the Study: (1) at the 
time when the Cooperative Study was 
announced; (2) at the time of the cir- 
culation of the questionnaire; and (3) 
at the prospect of the continuation of 
a locally organized program of curric- 
ulum improvement. Reactions were in- 
dicated on a scale extending from “felt 
unwarranted interference with 
important activities of teach- 
“thought it would be 


it an 
more 
ers,” through 


a waste of time,” “did not care one 
way or the other,” and “felt it 
might have some good results,” to 


“was enthusiastic about the possible 
results.” 

Seventy-one percent stated that they 
began the Study with favorable atti- 
tudes, though only eighteen percent 
classed themselves as enthusiasts. At 
the time of answering the questionnaire 
eighty-three percent reported favor- 
able attitudes, an increase of twelve per- 
cent. However, the number of enthu- 
siasts had declined somewhat, to fifteen 
percent. In contemplating the idea of 
continuing an organized, though com- 
pletely local, curriculum development 
program, the number of respondents 
on the favorable side declined to 
seventy-eight percent, but the enthu- 
slastic group increased to twenty-seven 
percent. 

Though the results do not reveal 
startling more fa- 


a 
e 


movement toward 


Robert W. Edgar, 
and Pre 


A Study of the Techniques 


ocedures for Curriculum Improvement in 


the Great Neck Cooperative Study, (unpublished 
project for the Degree of Doctor of Education in 
the Advanced School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1949). 
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vorable attitudes, a small but definite 
trend in that direction is apparent. 
When the complicating factors of the 
concurrent traditional survey and the 
exploratory nature of the cooperative 
procedures are considered, the results 
are encouraging. Reports indicate that 
both professional and lay people have 
been studying the implementation of 
the recommendations intensively since 
the conclusion of the Study. If one 
considers the size of the tasks and the 
pressure of the time under which the 
work was done, one concludes that the 
Study contributed to the possibility of 
even greater future accomplishment. 


Cooperative or Traditional Surveys? 


Should the traditional survey pro- 
cedures be replaced by cooperative 
techniques in the study of the curricu- 
lum? The experience in this Study 





. The Study itself 


gives no easy answer 
was complicated by being a mixture 
of procedures. It does suggest that the 
problem is essentially one of purpose. 
The traditional survey is primarily de- 
signed to provide information and 
judgments to people who are ready to 
act and who have the skills to move in 
the indicated directions. If modifica- 
tion in attitudes, concepts, values, and 
skills is a necessary part of the prepara- 
tion for change, then cooperative tech- 
niques have a contribution to make. 
Ideas, information, and experience in 
the use of the cooperative group ap- 
proach to curriculum change offers 
hope that the gap between theory and 
practice will be narrowed and that the 
experience of students will be more 
closely adapted to their needs both as 
individuals and as members of a demo- 
cratic society. 





English methods. 





The Key Subject 


in any school is language arts, whether taught in a core or separately. What 
you and the various administrators can do to improve language-arts instruc- 
tion is told, by supervisors and administrators, in 


Helping the English Teacher through Supervision 
Edited by MIRIAM B. BOOTH 


You can help teachers to help themselves, too. Encourage them to read the 
best current writing about their work. It 
pamphlets of the National Council of Teachers of English, and in the magazines 


The English Journal (high school) 
and 
Elementary English (elementary school) 


Samples of the magazines free to supervisors and teachers of courses in 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21 


$.50 


appears in the monographs and 
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Workshops Contribute 








to. Curriculum Development 


Workshops have come to play a significant role in programs of instruc- 
tional improvement. In this series of three short articles there are 
described a city-wide workshop, a community workshop, and a work- 
shop dealing with problems of international understanding. The authors 
are Lester J. Grant, assistant superintendent of schools and workshop 
coordinator, Decatur, Illinois; C. O. Arndt, who was coordinator of 
the United Nations and International Understanding Workshop, now 
teaching courses in the School of Education, New York University, on 
International Educational Relations, and co-author Samuel Everett, a 
staff member of that workshop, is at City College, New York; and Paul 





E. Johnson, 
schools. 


CURRICULUM CHANGE 


elementary coordinator, 


Plymouth, Michigan, public 


IS CHANGING PEOPLE 


Lester J. Grant 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEES have 


functioned for years in Decatur, Illi- 
nois, but no curriculum change has 


been so marked as that resulting from 
our recent six-weeks’ summer work- 
shop, which is an integral part of our 
year-round program. For our language 
arts and social studies teachers the 
workshop was the culminating activity 
of two-years’ study of trends in cur- 
riculum development, with the very 
able help of William Van Til, John J. 


DeBoer, and others. 


Planning Begins 


The workshop was one of five sum- 
mer activities for teachers, conceived 
by our Professional Service Committee 

—a committee of fifty representatives 
of all buildings, all gwade levels, admin- 
istration, Board of I-ducation, and lay- 
men. A sub-committee known as the 
Workshop and Materials Committee 
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was responsible for the pre-planning. 
It helped to acquaint the entire staff 
with recognized good workshop tech- 
determined the areas for em- 
phasis, suggested a daily schedule, and 
set up techniques for evaluation of the 
entire workshop. 

Since relatively few of the 
teachers (twenty-eight percent of the 
entire staff) had previously participated 
in a true workshop, the completely dem- 
ocratic atmosphere frightened some 
for example, who preferred 
to be told that the workshop day ended 
at a designated time. A daily morning 
schedule ‘including three work periods 
and closing at noon was agreed upon. 
Unscheduled afternoons left complete 
freedom to work as one chose. To 
watch interests, attitudes, and enthusi- 
asm of participants change was most 
gratifying. The so-called free after- 
noons voluntarily came to be a multi- 
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niques, 


120 


—those, 





sub-committees. 
college 


tude of functioning 

Requests by teachers for 
credit for the workshop stopped when 
the Board of Education readily agreed 
to accept the local workshop as fulfill- 
ing its requirement that each teacher 
must earn five semester hours college 
credit each five years. 


The Areas for Study 


The areas finally decided upon for 
study were language arts, social studies, 
health, and in- 
consultants 


mathematics, science, 
dustrial education. Five 
were selected who knew in theory and 
in practice the philosophy accepted by 
our teachers, namely, the common 
learnings or core curriculum approach, 
Since our approach to curriculum revi- 
sion has been what is called a broken 
front approach, we have given much 
encouragement and help to the teacher 
a willingness and a 
This meant our 


who has shown 
desire to experiment. 
consultants had to be prepared to deal 
with subject matter areas as designated 
and also to give guidance. 


Group Integration 


Not all the 120 teachers in the work- 
shop were teachers in the areas for 
which we had assigned consultants. For 
example, there were a few in business 
education, three in homemaking, three 
in physical education, and others who 
could see little relationship of their 
fields to the major areas covered by 
the workshop. This seemed to them to 
be a major obstacle. Who was going to 
help them? What did they care about 
social studies and English? 

This problem solved itself almost at 
once when some group raised questions 
well we were meeting the 


about how 
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needs of youth in health and prepara- 
tion for home and family living. Out 
of these questions grew two volunteer 
committees that circumscribed all areas 
and set into motion two of the most 


worthwhile outcomes of our work- 
shop, although they were not directly 
planned. One group was known as the 
Home and Family Living Committee, 
and the other as the I lealth Committee 

combined and lias 
each grade level, 
and from lay and 
It seems certain 


These have now 
representation from 
each subject area, 
professional groups. 
now that out of this self-created group 
will come results that were recognized 
as needed but for which the proper 
motivation or interest was lacking. 
Other such problems were soon re- 
solved as the participants came to react 
as a true group. At the outset they 
were 120 individuals who had many 
interests and problems. Individual satis- 
faction soon became quite evident as 
common problems were discovered and 
group action and progress recognized. 
The usual workshop committees 
were named such as planning, social, 
trips, lunch, publicity, recreation, ma- 
terials, and evaluation. The evaluation 
committee got frequent written un- 
signed as well as many verbal reactions 
which were summarized four times be- 
fore the entire group for their further 
These were invaluable to the 
committee. The 
compiled a de- 


reaction. 
workshop _ planning 
recording committee 
tailed history of the workshop, and at 
the last session presented to every mem- 
ber a mimeographed summary report 
of the activities ofeeach committee. 


Results of Our Workshop 
As indicated earlier, the purpose of 
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our curriculum study and workshop 
was to produce a change in people. It 
was to interest teachers in children and 
their needs rather than chiefly in sub- 
ject content. No attempt was made 

produce written courses of study 
or units of work unless they were 
natural outgrowths of the study under- 
way. [he recorders of each group kept 
an account of the decisions reached. 
Some have developed into complete out- 
lines representing new content and ap- 
proach to objectives desired. 

The complete history of our work- 
shop, then, was a composite of the ef- 
forts of all participants insofar as it 
could be recorded. Much of this is 
being reproduced for all our teachers 
and will serve as suggestive source ma- 
terial. More important is the change 
that has come about in the attitude, 
interest, and enthusiasm of teachers 
and students as reflected in the work 
both are doing and the reaction of 
parents who have children in the ex- 
perimental classes. 

Recognizing from the outset the im- 
perative need for parent understand- 
persons have 
deter- 


When 


ing, representative lay 
brought into committees 
policies and content. 


been 
mining 


~ 
c 


WORKSHOP ON INTERNATIONAL 


teachers become interested first in chil- 
dren and then in content, parents are 
necessarily drawn more intimately into 
the picture. This, too, is already re- 
flected in the greater use of our school 
guidance services by classroom teachers. 

Although we do not yet have any 
objective test data to prove that we are 
doing a better job now than before, 
and we have not produced volumes of 


teaching units, it is obvious that the 
staff study, interest, and sincerity of 


purpose will result in more understand- 
ing teachers and more effective teach- 
ing. Two teachers in one of our junior 
high schools have already shown the 
effectiveness of these improved techni- 
ques by practically eliminating _ all 
school discipline problems in a group 
of slow-learning children. For the first 
time these children are important, their 
successes are recognized, and they have 
a place in the sun. 

We have seen a marked change in 
people, which we believe is the only 
true curriculum § revision. It was 
brought about through the coopera- 
tion of our state teachers colleges and 
university with our local staff and com- 
munity in an effective in-service pro- 
gram. 


UNDERSTANDING 


C. O. Arndt and Samuel Everett 


WHY DOES ONE 
teachers of England, 
United States, and other 
little interest, not to speak of confi- 
dence, in the United Nations? At least 
two generalizations appear warranted. 
First, teachers are not yet intellectually 


FIND among the 
France, the 
countries so 
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prepared to cope with international 
questions. Real attention given to such 
problems is all too recent to have built 
a background of facts and principles 
with which to think. Second, teachers 
are not yet psychologically prepared 
to face emotionalized prejudices in 
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themselves and their pupils. Yet emo- 
tional readiness to deal with prejudice 
and to develop rational attitudes seems 
requisite to achieving any considerable 
degree of international understanding. 

Aware of these difficulties and de- 
further the initial 
international 


sirous of carrying 
efforts at teaching for 
understanding which are yet in initial 
stage in this country, the United Na- 
tions Workshop was organized. 

The New York University 1949 
Workshop on the United Nations and 
International Understanding was one 
of three workshops housed in the same 


building and using the same common 
facilities. Companion workshops were 


those in Educational Leadership and 
Secondary Education. Each of the 
three carried on separate programs but 
shared lunches and assemblies, along 
with such facilities as film and library 
resources, arts and crafts, and office 
services. It was possible, because of the 
total number of students, to increase 
both the quantity and quality of re- 
sources for all students in the Associ- 
ated Workshop. 

Perhaps the distinguishing character- 
istic of the United Nations Workshop 
was that it met near the United Na- 
tions itself. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to visualize the problems, is- 
sues, and personalities involved in the 
Security Council, the Social and Econ- 


omic Council, or the ‘Trusteeship 
Council without seeing and _ hearing 


their deliberations. Yet it is necessary 
for teachers to visualize them if they 
are to be made real to pupils. 

Regular trips were made by United 
Nations ylenapti to Lake Suc- 
cess. Not only were Council meetings 


attended, but Sage ie contacts were 
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of the 


made with various members 
Secretariat. These men and women did 
not give their time only to talking to 
large groups of students; they assisted 
individual students who were seeking 
information on the many aspects of the 
work of the Secretariat. Student after 
student expressed amazement at the 
time and attention they received. The 
devoted service of these workers at 
Lake Success communicated itself to 
students whose own enthusiasms were 
kindled by first-hand contacts. 

During the course of the summer, 
films and written materials usable in 
elementary and secondary schools were 
collected and evaluated. Source units 
were planned. Beginnings were made 
in exploring techniques for discovering 
and changing attitudes which hinder 

prevent the achieving of interna- 
tional understanding. Soviet ideology 
and its impact on democratic ideas 
was studied by one group. Another 
group explored the place of religion— 
Christian, and Mohammedan 
in bringing about world peace. 

Large and small group techniques, 
used. 


Jewish, 


common to workshops, 
Students and staff planned and evalu- 
ated the program together. Difficulties 
encountered in the use of such techni- 
ques were thought through together. 
Workshoppers developed _ friendly, 
helpful attitudes toward each other. 
They sometimes found it difficult, 
however, to concentrate their atten- 
tion on their own professional interest 
and There were so many 
interesting meetings to be attended and 
new friendships to be explored. A good 


were 


concerns. 


wor kshop > alw ays seems to present ‘such 
difficulties, for they are rich in possibili- 
ties and values of many kinds. 
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In the judgment of workshoppers, 
the frequent attendance at meetings of 
the Trusteeship Council and other 
meetings of the United Nations at 
Lake Success was of greatest import- 
ance in their total experience. Talks 
to the workshop by Admiral Nimitz 
about his impending work of media- 
tion in India, by Solomon Arnaldo, di- 
rector of UNESCO in New York, and 
by other staff members of the United 


TOGETHER WE 


Nations were also rated high. The ex- 
perience of socializing with teachers 
from abroad, with people from various 
racial and religious backgrounds, was 
new to many. Finally, dia fact that the 
workshop was housed in the same 
building with other workshops, which 
made their human and physical re- 
sources mutually available, brought 
many favorable comments from the 
workshoppers. 


STUDY OUR SCHOOLS 


Paul E. Johnson 


SOME PEOPLE BELIEVE that cur- 
riculum development _ is dependent 
mainly upon periodic revisions of 
courses of study. Others believe . that 
it is dependent upon the persons who 
are responsible for what goes on in the 
schools continuously evaluating them- 
selves and the activities comprising the 
life of the school. The summary that 
follows relates briefly what happened 
when students, teachers, parents, ad- 
ministrators, and other residents of one 
community attempted such an evalua- 
tion. 

Discussions involving representatives 
of the elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools of Plymouth, Michigan, 
brought to light a common interest in 
a study of the total school program. 
The elementary schools felt the need 
for examining possibilities for improved 
services to children. The high school’s 
interest stemmed directly from obliga- 
tion as a signatory to the College 
Agreement.' 


1 See Réwcuiivedl Leadership, March 1949, pp. 
381-84. 
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In the Fall of 1948, plans were made 
for the participation of a steering or 
advance planning group in a workshop 
conducted at a neighboring school 
under the auspices of Wayne Univer- 
sity. This group was composed of 
five high school teachers, four elemen- 
tary teachers, one elementary school 
principal, and the elementary coordi- 
nator. 

Highlights of this group’s work dur- 
ing the first semester of 1948-49 in- 
cluded the following: 

Agreement was reached that par- 
eine in the Plymouth Curriculum 
Study should include school admini- 
strators, students, and teachers, to- 
gether with widespread community 
participation. Emphasis was given to 
the importance of securing the interest 
of all groups prior to the beginning of 
the study. 

Special invitations to attend the 
planning sessions as guests on separate 
nights were issued to (a) all building 
principals, (b) parents and students, 
and (c) the superintendent of schools 
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and members of the Board of Educa- 


tion. 


3. Agreement was reached that a 
vertical organization in group com- 


position should be urged as a means 
for overcoming conflicting ideas and 
cultivating better rapport and coopera- 
tion between elementary and_ high 
school personnel as well as for em- 
phasizing the concept of learning as 
a continuous process of growth and 
development of the individual. 

4. It was thought important that the 
study be considered and called an 
evaluation of the present program and 
not necessarily a project pointed di- 
rectly at change. 

5. Opinionnaires were administered 
to parents and students in an effort to 
determine felt needs regarding the 
function of the school. 

A joint meeting of the Advance- 
planning Committee with the whole 
staff during school time was held on 
December 7, 1948, to discuss the pro- 
posed workshop for Plymouth. 

7. Announcement was made to the 
Committee by a member of the Board 
of Education that its suggestion had 
been approved and that one- half the 
tuition of staff members of the Plym- 
outh Curriculum Study would be paid 
by the Board. 

In the interim 
some of the members of the Advance- 
planning Committee assisted in tabulat- 


between semesters, 


ing data from the opinionnaires, in 
organizing a list of local community 
organizations to be asked for repre- 
sentation, and in. working out other 


details in preparation for the second- 
semester study. The selection of stu- 
dent representatives was placed in the 
hands of the Student Council with the 
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request that such representatives be 


chosen from vocational and general 
groups as well as from college-pre- 
paratory classes. Organizations outside 
of the school were asked to pay en- 
rollment charges for their members. 

The Plymouth Community-School 
Curriculum Study opened on I ‘ebruary 
g with eighty people enrolled as full- 
time participants, including approxi- 
mately forty-five percent of the ele- 
mentary and high school staffs. Fifty- 
one people were either community 
or administrators of 


teachers 


adults, teachers, 
Plymouth. Others 
from surrounding schools who orga- 
It was 


included 


nized separate study groups. 
planned that students and other adults 
would be invited in after the prelimin- 
aries of enrollment. 

An initial breakdown 
groups disclosed a list of 
specific interest problems, subsequently 
grouped under selected areas of Gen- 
eral Education. These included: Social 
Living, Personal Development, Basic 
Intellectual Skills, and Occupational 
Exploration and Preparation. 

In ensuing meetings each of 
four groups planned its approach to 
its particular phase of the study. Rep- 
resentatives of industry, local busi- 
nesses, and professions were invited in 
to express their opinions and_partici- 
pate in discussions. Parents of children 
high school 


eS 


random 
eighteen 


into 


these 


from_ pre-school age to 
and college age exchanged ideas and 
opinions with staff members and stu- 
dents. 
Combined meetings of the various 
groups were held for specific purposes: 
To clarify the purposes of the 
Study 
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e To become acquainted with the 
nature and purpose of the College 
Agreement Program 

e To evaluate effectiveness of group 
processes 

e To establish 
thinking through a progress evalu- 
ation by the four Plymouth groups 

e To evaluate the Study and deter- 
mine possible applications of the 
group process in daily school life. 

Liaison between groups was facili- 

tated through: 

e Weekly reports of each group’s 
discussion, given to every member 


communication of 


of the workshop 
e A Central Planning 
which met each week before the 


Committee 


group mectings 


Youth Look at Their World 


e Intervisitation of groups by mem- 

bers and resource persons. 

It is difficult to evaluate the intangi- 
ble outcomes of this project such as 
those represented by modification of 
classroom teaching and teacher-teacher, 
teacher-pupil,  teacher-parent, and 
teacher-administrator relationships. 
However, recommendations and sug- 
gestions have formed the starting point 
for another study in which the em- 
phasis is on implementation rather than 
on evaluation, although it is the belief 
of many that both must go on concur- 
rently. Also, a beginning is being made 
on setting up a pattern for continuous 
evaluation at the autonomous building 
level with coordination through a sys- 
tem-wide Curriculum Council. 





RALPH P. GALLAGHER 


What do high school students consider to be the most urgent problems 
and issues facing them and the world today? Last spring almost one 
thousand seniors in Somerset County, New Jersey, came together for 


a day’s conference to dis- 
cuss these problems with 
representatives of vari- 
ous areas of American 
life. Ralph P. Gallagher 
is supervising principal 
of the Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, public schools. 


THE SOMERSET COUN- 
TY, New Jersey, Youth Fo- 
rum, held last May. 27th in. 
the Bound Brook high school, 
brought the nine hundred high 
school seniors of the county 
together in an all-day session 
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North Phoenix (Ariz.) High School 
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to identify and seek answers to “Youth’s 
Problems in Today’s World.” 

The conference itself was 
into three parts, with lunch and dancing 
arranged as a break during the noon 
period between parts two and three. 
The first part of the conference con- 
sisted of fifteen-minute talks by three 
speakers who were given the task of 
setting the stage for pupil discussions 
led by students 
discussion 


divided 


in groups of twenty, 
had been trained as 
These speakers were Roma 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who spoke on the topic 
“Human Relations”; Robert Hoppock 
of the New York University School of 
Education, who discussed “Career 
Problems of Youth”; and Millard C. 
who spoke on 


who 
leaders. 
Gans of 


Faught, economist, 
“Youth’s Responsibility to the Commu- 
nity.” 

Part two 
discussion groups in which pupils were 
asked to identify and discuss what they 
thought were the most pressing prob- 
lems of young people in today’s world. 
The seniors also had previous prepara- 
tion through discussions of such issues 
in their problems of democracy classes. 
In the discussion, pupils from the va- 
rious county high schools met to- 
gether, five or six from each school, 
with a sprinkling of key citizens who 
were brought in both to listen and to 
contribute. One of the purposes of 
having representative citizens present 
was to spread among lay people a first- 
hand knowledge of y outh’s problems. 

During the noon period the prob- 
lems and issues raised by youth were 
classified and mimeographed for the 
use of the mass meeting of seniors in 
the afternoon. At this mass meeting a 


consisted of meetings of 
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panel of experts (who turned out to be 
highly variable in their expertness on 
youth’s problems) undertook the job 
of giving adult guidance in the matter 
of these issues and problems. This panel 
included an educator, an economist, a 


government official, an industrialist, a 
fashion editor, a member of the United 
Nations Secretariat, and a labor leader. 

The most vital parts of the whole 
conference were those sections where 
youth predominated in the activities. 
This may have been due to the fact 
that the discussion leaders and seniors 
themselves were better prepared for 
their part of the task than were most 
of the adult speakers and panel mem- 
bers. There was ample evidence that a 
panel on youth problems, without 
youth on it, was a mistake. 


Group Leaders Have a Dual Job 


The following “Memorandum for 
Group Discussion Leaders” was used 
in a preliminary training session with 
the student leaders: 

The Somerset County High School 
Seniors Forum has two purposes: 


@ to get an up-to-date appraisal of the 
most important issues and problems 
that face youth today 

€ to indicate the significance of these 
issues and problems for the commu- 
nity and its agencies and for young 
people and their parents. 


Your first job. You are to open up 
the subject. Your opening of the meet- 
ing should not take over five minutes! 
You may wish to point out such things 
as the following: 

The world is constantly in a state of 
change. Youth’s problems are there- 
fore of two types, viz: those that are 
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always with us, and those peculiar to 
the period being discussed. Even the 
ever-present problems look and are 
different in different periods. 

After great wars we find new con- 
ditions impinging upon youth. For ex- 
ample, after the Civil War the cry 
was “Go West, young man.” There 
were problems of post war delin- 
quency, prosperity, racial problems, 
and cultural changes. Schools and ed- 
ucation of all kinds greatly increased 
in both quantity and quality. 

European youth after World War 
I tended to reject the authority of their 
elders. Morals, religion, and sex prob- 
lems became matters of great concern. 
New social and economic conditions 
brought about new outlooks at home 
and toward other nations. American 
youth after World War I changed 
some also. There was some 
about sex, mores, manners, 


concern 
appear- 
ance, amusements, and delinquency. 

Education changed some. Religious 
problems took on different aspects. 
Whether there was a critical apprecia- 
tion of the new world American youth 
was in, is a moot question. 

Now we are in another era of rapid 


change. Youth, as well as oldsters, are’ 


greatly influenced by such develop- 
ments as the following: Technical ad- 
advances, government controls, changes 
in family life, full employment, infla- 
tion, different emphases on character, 
and increased self-indulgence. 

Your second job, Elicit from your 
group what they feel are the most 
pressing issues and problems that they 
are facing right now. Emphasize the 


idea of getting at real issues—not theo- 


= problems. If your group seems 
) be single-tracked, try to get them 
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bring up before your time is up, 
problems in the follow ing areas: 

Research and Science 

Technology and Invention 

Economics 

Leisure and Recreation 

Spiritual Values 

Iducation 

Health 

Politics 

Organized Labor 

Race and Religious Prejudices 

International Affairs 

The Family 

The Arts 


The job of the group. 


1. Bring problems out into the open 
where others can react to them 

2. Bring out the relation of facts to 

the matter being discussed 

Interpret facts that are, or that 

seem to be, in conflict with one an- 

other 

4. Bring some unity through mutual 

understanding 

Try to utilize the experiences of 

each member of the group. 


w 


wa 


Another useful training aid for these 
young chairmen was a list of fifteen 
suggestions by Walther Weir entitled, 

“Some Things That Every Chairman 
Should Know,” published in Printers’ 
Ink for September 5, 1947. 


Problems of Youth 


The questions or problems discussed 
by these groups of high school seniors 
may be grouped as follows: 

Problems of Prejudices 
How are we to conquer the problems 


of racial and religious prejudice? 
Why do parents and other older peo- 
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ple have more prejudices than their 
children? 

Can tolerance be taught? How? 
When does discrimination start and 
why? 


Labor Problems 


What should be youth’s attitudes to- 
ward labor unions? 

Are unions too strong? 

Should unions enter politics? 


Politics 


How can a high school graduate be 
effective in community life when he 
is too young to vote, although not 
too young to fight? 

How can more people be encouraged 
to voter 

What should youth’s attitudes be to- 
ward political machines? 

Is the federal government becoming 
too powerful? 


The International Scene 
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What should be done about Com- 
munism in the United States? 
Is a third world war inevitable? 





Is war the only way to solve inter- 
national problems? 
What should our attitude be toward 
world government? 
Are international problems of real 
concern to youth? 


Family Life 


How financially secure should a 
young couple be before marrying? 
Should boys and girls date if parents 
object? 

Is religion a vital issue in marriage? 
Should there not be courses in mar- 
riage and family life in high school? 
How can family relations be im- 
proved? 

How much of one’s pay check should 
a graduate turn over to his parents? 
How much authority should parents 
have over children after they finish 
high school? 


Social and Economic Problems 


Is our country traveling down the 
road to socialism? 

Are we heading for a depression? If 
so, how should it be met? 





Courtesy Waco (Tex.) Public Schools 


Youth and politics 
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Should we socialize mining? Medi- 
cine? 
How much do children owe their 


parents and the community for the 
money invested in them? 
Leisure and Recreation 
When high school is over, where can 
boys and girls meet their friends? 
What should a community do about 
recreation for young people? 
How can there be more variety in 
young people’ s after-school activities? 
Should movies and other recreational 
activities of youth be censored and 
controlled? By whom? 
Whose responsibility is recreation? 
Education 
Why cannot high schools be changed 
to provide work experience? 
How does one get reliable informa- 
tion about schools? 
Should high schools train youth for 
jobs? 
Why do not schools provide more 
guidance? 
Is present-day education as good as it 
should be? 
Should there be more free tuition for 
pupils who want to go to college? 
Who should provide the tuition? 
Which is better, four years of col- 
lege or four years of work? 


Jobs and Career Problems 
How can more jobs be made avail- 
able for graduates? 
Are labor unions and strilees the cause 
of the present shortage of jobs? 
If the job you are seeking requires 
experience, ‘how can the initial ex- 
perience be obtained? 
Where are chances for a. career bet- 
ter, in a large firm or in a small one? 
To what should one give more 
weight in taking a job, security or 
opportunity? 
What kind of vocational guidance 
should one get at the start of and 
during high school? 
Where can we get dependable guid- 

* ance after we finish high school? 

If graduates find themselves unem- 
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ployed after graduation, should they 


consider their high school career 


wasted? 


Panel Discussion 


It was hoped that the afternoon 
adult panel would do two things with 
the questions, issues, and problems 
raised by these young people: (1) eval- 
uate them further in the light of adult 
experience, and (2) bring forth some 
constructive proposals for coping with 
these issues. 

This was realized to a limited extent. 
One of the reasons for limited success 
was the short time that could be de- 
voted to the task. Another difficulty 
was the inability of some panel mem- 
bers to change their frame of reference 
from the routine tasks of life to these 
dynamic problems of youth. 

After the conference was over, the 
lists of problems were sent to various 
community groups leaders with a re- 
quest that in their on-going work at- 
tention be given to such problems as 
properly fell within their programs. 
Up to now no check has been made 


on what these groups have done by 


way of follow-through on these issues. 

The schools from which the pupils 
came have, in varying degrees, taken 
up certain of these matters as part of 
their general curriculum development, 
but results are too scattered as yet to 
report anything significant. 

Those responsible for this forum do 
not consider the job finished. In fact, 
activities .of this kind open up all sorts 
of needs for adaptations in schools and 
in all kinds of social groups. Many of 
these adaptations are matters that re- 
quire considerable groundwork and 
take a great deal of time to invent, in- 
troduce, and evaluate. 





In addition to what has been started 
in this forum, some of the more 
thoughtful of our community leaders 
are asking questions that might be gen- 
erlized sees: 

What ought to be done, in addition 
to forums like this, to develop a more 
realistic consciousness among young 
people, and maybe adults too, about 
problems like the following (some of 
them have been mentioned by these 
young people) that are so important, 
but remain on the periphery of youth’s 
concerns: 

@ the ever-increasing influence of sci- 
ence and technology on the lives of us all 


@ the lack of stability in the total eco- 
nomic scene that is reflected by such things 





as periodic unemployment and tensions 
between government, industry, and labor 


@ the greater amount of leisure at our 
disposal 

@ the ever-increasing demands on edu- 
cation to meet life’s problems with the 
same old devices and resources 

@ the lack of regard and appreciation for 
people who enter politics and govern- 
ment service 

@ the failure to understand the implica- 
ations of America’s present role as a 
world power 

@ the ferment in the area of spiritual 
values which is reflected by: the disillu- 
sionment and cynicism over how little 
positive good has come out of World 
War II; the increase in critical and con- 
troversial issues of church and state; an 
increased interest in identifying and fol- 


lowing “the good life.” 





What, Another Meeting? ——_— 


CHARLES R. NELSON 


A sigh, or a note of exasperation, too often accompanies the exclama- 
tion in the title of this article. Charles R. Nelson, elementary coordi- 
nator, San Diego County Schools, California, suggests that if meetings 
were planned and organized as productive enterprises we might elimi- 
nate both the sigh and the note of exasperation. Mr. Nelson is on leave 
of absence at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SO YOU HAVE A MEETING to 
attend today! At least 30,000 of your 
colleagues in the nation have one, too. 
Probably most members of the profes- 
sion attend at least one meeting a 
month, and in many cases, one meeting 
a week. This phenomenon i is not limited 
to education, of course, for it is found 
to be a familiar and frequent activity 
in many other professions and occupa- 
tions. 

No doubt there are too many meet- 
ings held concerning school matters in 
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many districts. Probably it can be said 
that there are too few meetings held 
districts. Nevertheless, the 
integral factor of the 
democratic way of ‘living with others. 
As the concept of democt racy in educa- 
tion extends itself, the meeting assumes 
greater significance as a potent medium 
for the continuous betterment of the 
profession and improved education of 
the citizenry. 

The democratic process to which 
nation is committed contributes 


in other 
meeting is an 


this 
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much to the prominence of meetings 
as a means of arriving at go vals. Belief 
in the process impels any given group 
to share in the formulation of decisions 
“and to assume the obligation to accept 
these gracefully. 

The concept of unity springing from 
is found as a basic strain in 
As society be- 


diversity 
this country’s heritage. 
comes more and more complex, ac- 
companied by the pyramiding of de- 
mands upon people to work together 
for home, community, state, national, 
and international cooperation toward 
the better life for each, the need for 
meetings increases. Daniel Boone prob- 
ably spent little time around a varagee 
tee table. On the other hand, think « 


the interesting scraps he missed. 
Makinc MEETINGS PRODUCTIVE 


Teachers and administrators schedule 
and conduct meetings because there are 
decisions to be made, understandings 
to be developed, action to be fostered, 
and unity to be sought. Whether 
formal or not, the meeting can serve to 
provide the group with the oppor- 
tunity to progress another step tow ard 
the solution of problems. The beginner 
in the profession soon recognizes the 
numerous problems in his local situa- 
tion which demand attention of, and 
groups. Development of 
in budgetary de- 


solution by, 
curriculum, 
mands, prudent use of the school physi- 
cal facilities, problems of staff personnel, 
require cooperative 
persons. 


balance 


to name a few, 
consideration by 
Consequently, there are meetings. 
For quite some time now, educators 
have used the meeting as a means of 
identifying the multitudinous issues 
which incessantly crowd in upon them. 


groups of 
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However, they have just begun to use 
the meeting as a technique for really 
getting things done, for effecting ac- 
tion. The former approach resulted in 
a gradual increase in the number of 
conclaves until the w eary and disgusted 
rose up to question seriously the ‘values 
of the group process. Too many meet- 
Talk, talk, talk! Sit, sit, sit! Noth- 
ing happens. 

As concern for action takes on real 
significance, attention must be centered 
on real results and group efficiency 
rather than in the mere reduction of 
the number of meetings. Fewer meet- 
ings are certainly desirable, from the 
standpoint of one’s psychological load, 
but not at the expense of getting things 
need doing! 


ings! 


done which 


Dotnc SOMETHING ABoutT MEETINGS 


As the emotional disturbance arising 
from the preponderance of meetings 
subsides, its effective impetus might 
directed to doing something 
constructive about them inasmuch as 
the distraught individual is a member 
of the group concerned. There are two 
immediate contributions an individual 
can make which should produce results 


\ ell be 


in a short time: 

e actively urge the refinement of the 
group’s emphasis 

e work to arouse interest in the dy- 


namics of group process. 


To achieve the first step, he can sug- 
gest that the group reserve for itself 
only those problems which directly 
concern it, about which it can take ac- 
which it has authority 
to act—partially or completely. A 
building staff, for example, should 
probably not spend its time on the 
problem of revising the over-all city 
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tion, and for 








salary schedule, improving the class- 
room procedures of Miss H , or 
planning the daily schedule of the 
principal’s secretary. One of the most 
frequent failings of meetings is the ex- 
penditure of so many minutes on inap- 
propriate problems. 

Arousing interest in the dynamics of 
group process requires some extensive 
but rewarding efforts. Regardless of the 
quality of the content of the meeting, 
it must be accompanied by effective 
group interaction if real results are to 
obtain. Any participant can strive to 
bring his group to concentrated atten- 
tion on the method of the meeting. 
Obviously, the previously established 
patterns of habit cling to warp creative 
direction of groups on the part of 
many participants. This need not con- 
tinue as a limiting factor but rather as 
a sound argument for the use of the 
group’s time for a brief study of group 
dynamics. A member can suggest that 





ce 


the group experience the values of self- 
planning for the series of meetings. He 
can focus attention on the evolving role 
of the different participants for effec- 
tive participation, and on follow-up 
consideration, evaluation, and group 
productivity analyses. 

Active participation implies more 
than being an officer, a member of a 
sub-committee, extensive verbalization, 
and keeping one’s neighbor busy with 
“significant asides.” It requires a vivid 
awareness on the part of each partici- 
pant of the very real responsibilities 
assumed when he accepted membership 
in the group. 

LooKkING AT THE How 

From the first get-together the mem- 

bership should understand that planning 
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for subsequent meetings is its respon- 
sibility. It is the extremely unique 
group that cannot be vested with self- 
direction for maximal progress if time 
pressures can be controlled. Meeting’ 
time, place, emphases, direction, leader- 
ship should all be within the group’s 
jurisdiction. 


We All Play a Role 


The role of the chairman is crucial, 
of course, for effective meetings. He 
plans extensively with the planning 
committee inasmuch as a great deal of 
preplanning is necessary. Starting the 
discussion on time, “setting the stage,” 
sustaining a fertile atmosphere, main- 
taining balance of discussion, provid- 
ing variety and techniques, keeping the 
group moving, pushing toward solu- 
tions, providing for summarizations, 
suggesting follow-up activities, project- 
ing purposes to subsequent meetings, 


= 
e 


pressing for face-to-face commitments, 
and closing on time are some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the chairman. Keeping 
on a schedule demands dogged determi- 
nation, but it is done with a minimum 
of overt effort so that efficiency and 
good morale prevail. He builds on the 
constructive, not necessarily agreeable, 
comments. The chairman enjoys the 
discussion! 


The individual participant accepts 
the responsibility of acquainting him- 
self with purposes of the meeting, with 
probable topics involved, and the start- 
ing hour. For constructive participa- 
tion he stresses issues involved instead 
of personalities; disciplines himself to 
contribute verbally to a reasonable ex- 
tent; assumes the center of interest 
when appropriate; listens critically and 
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provides questions, answers, and sug- 
gestions which are relevant; and assists 
the chairman in achieving progress to- 
ward defined purposes, and in maintain- 
ing the fertile atmosphere. 


The resource person assumes the 
obligation of acquainting himself with 
the nature of the group, the purposes 
of the meeting, and the manner in 
which the group wants him to function. 
He prepares his contributions in terms 
of these facts. Stimulating the group 
process in addition to bringing informa- 
tion to bear on the topic at hand are 
his responsibility. Sustaining verbal par- 
ticipation through adroit questioning, 
recognizing members in various ways, 
and continugusly easing group tensions 
are of equal importance to the delivery 
of his remarks. Adherence to his al- 
lotted time is usually essential for the 
most effective reception of his treat- 
ment of the topic. A magnificent con- 
tribution can be weakened substantially 
when accompanied by extended time- 
killing near the time of adjournment. 


The recorder usually keeps a run- 
ning account of the important points 
discussed during the meeting. Often 
the group’s secretary has this respon- 
sibility. If a group is interested in ac- 
tion, this participant is exceedingly 
important, for the recording of solu- 
tions or agreement on the subsequent 
steps must be retained and made avail- 
able in the minutes for continuity. 


The observer is a participant whose 
role is vital for appraising many groups. 
He acts, in a sense, as a welcome in- 
truder who watches the proceedings 
of the meeting through a window and 
cannot resist stepping into the circle 
near the close of discussion to make 
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observations concerning the interaction 
of the various participants and ideas. 
Not all groups find a need for this par- 
ticipant. Some groups use the observer 
frequently, but not regularly. As a 
group matures in its readiness for anal- 
yses of its social interaction, the ob- 
server serves to give strong impetus to 
its progress. 


We Evaluate Our Growth 


Frequent evaluation is in order. Did 
the meeting answer the purposes as set 
out in the “beginning? Does the group 
see the next steps ahead? Did enough 
members participate to rev eal a cross 
section of opinion? Was something ac- 
complished, even in the broad sense? 

The chairman doesn’t have to start 
this analysis. Any participant can. He 
can interest the group in evaluating 
its progress. Possibly one member can 
take two to five minutes at the close 
of the meeting to share with the group 
the overt signs of progress, immobil- 
ity, Or even regress. Once in a while 
the group should receive a short evalu- 
ation sheet, check list type, so that a 
group reaction can be obtained. This 
is often asked of each participant as he 
rises from the table to leave. It is pru- 
dent to place only enough emphasis 
on the method of the meeting so that it 
serves to an optimum extent to make 
the content as fruitful as_ possible. 
Occasionally groups become so enthu- 
siastic about the process of interaction 
that content is relegated to a secondary 
position. 


TuRN Over A New LEAF 


So you have a meeting to attend to- 
dav! Make it assume the most impor- 
tant position on your ¢c calendar for the 
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day. Start with this one to influence 
the group toward more interesting and 
productive meetings. Begin to mold a 
group consciousness for selectivity 
concerning the topic or content, to 





1 renewed interest in the dy- 
namics of group interaction to promote 
a vital enthusiasm for results, for ac- 
complishment. Capture the thrill that 


build ; 


results from enthusiastic meetings! 


Sroup Leaders Look at Frustration 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


That any group becomes more or less frustrated from time to time by 
its problems of functioning seems to be a common observation. In this 
recorded discussion, edited by Herbert A. Thelen, associate professor 
of education at The University of Chicago, five group leaders analyze 
the sources of frustration in group situations and define the role of the 
leader in meeting problems of frustration when they arise. 


IS. FRUSTRATION | necessary — to 
group progress? How much frustra- 
tion. What kinds of frustration? Un- 
der what conditions? What is the psy- 
chological significance of frustration in 
groups?) What are its values? What 
can the group leader or leadership do 
to minimize its costs? 

the second summer ses- 
Training acid 


Following 
sion of the National 
tory of Group Dev elopment,! held < 
Bethel, Maine, we find five of the ie 
ers of the noche Skill Training groups 
(the primary curriculum division) 
meeting together for the purpose of 
exploring the problem of frustration. 
You are invited to join them as they 
discuss what group frustration is, what 
some of its implications are, and how 
it may be conceptualized. 


Dimensions of Frustration 

Earlier in the day, the group had 
been given a listing of six “dimensions” 
of frustration. This list, which was pre- 
pared by one of the vga as an aid 
to discussion of the subject, is 
1. Feeling of inability to 
identified barriers or obstacles. 

Feeling of inadequate space of free 
movement, particularly with regard to 
individual need-meeting in the group. 
3. Feeling of being held in a strong 
powerfield: leader domination, group 
expectancy for itself, rigidly institu- 
tionalized procedures or values. 

4. Feeling of lack of direction toward 


overcome 


goal. 

5. Feeling of threat or fear in objec- 
tively recognizing and_ verbalizing 
forces which create impasse. 


1 This analysis was carried out as part of the program of the Second Summer Session of The National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development held at Gould Academy in Bethel, Maine. The National 
Training Laboratory is a training and research enterprise in exploring the processes and the skills of 


effective group action. 
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6. Feeling of lack of correspondence 
between verbal and action levels in the 
group. 


5 
Discussion of Five Participants 

The groups to which the discussion 
refers primarily are the Basic Skill 
Training Groups which met for three 
hours each day, over the three-week 
period of the National Training Lab- 
oratory. These groups each contained 
about fifteen people from industry, 
social agencies, universities, public 
offices, and many other types of or- 
ganizations. T he group followed no set 
general purposes 


curriculum. Their 


were: self-training in the skills of 
group membership; personal growth 


influencing 
skills in 
human 


effectiveness in 
and acquisition of 
others to solve their 


toward 
others; 
training 
relations problems within their organi- 
Zations. 

The participants in this discussion, 
here reproduced from a sound record- 
ing, are Leland Bradford, Ronald Lip- 
pitt, Alvin Zander, John R. P. French, 
Jr., and Herbert Thelen. 

Bradford: Some of us have the feel- 
ing that the frustration may very well 
have come from too many goals. | 
have about decided what I'd like to do 
is to forget about back-home problems 
during the first of the three weeks and 
in this time strive to attain the goal of 
becoming a group member. The whole 
week could be spent in setting up the 
goals: what kind of a group member 
do I want to become and what kind 
do I think I can become? And then the 
frustration will lie very clearly be- 
tween what I think, what the group 
thinks; what I can do, and what I can 
learn to do. 
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French: It seems to me there are 
two kinds of things involved here, Lee 
(Bradford). One is decision frustra- 
tion, in which there are so many goals 
they can’t make satisfactory decisions. 
Any decision is bound to frustrate five 
goals if they can only pick one. That’s 
a little different situation than what 
you are talking about. What you are 
suggesting, Lee, is to lower the level 
of aspiration by looking at fewer goals. 

Zander: There is interesting evi- 
dence of the relationship between the 
“satisfactoriness” with which the meet- 
ing is rated by a group member and 
his estimate of the extent to which the 
various people are working toward 
different goals. In general our lowest 
rated meetings were also ones with the 
greatest differences among individual 
goals of the members. Conv ersely, the 
group rates the meetings as satisfactory 
even if they are not getting anyw here, 
provided the goals of the various indi- 
viduals are in agreement. 

Thelen: 1 think Lee’s suggestion not 
only deals with the level of aspiration 
and decision frustration but also recog- 
nized phases in growth of groups. Cer- 
tainly this year we all had the strong 
impression that the groups spent their 
time during the first week developing 
groupness, and until that is done 
nothing else is going to be successful. 
Lee’s suggestion seems empirically 
sound in selecting groupness as the first 
major developmental task. 

Lippitt: Of course, some people are 
actually able to keep in mind many 
goals at one time and to see the same 
phenomenon through the eyes of a 
person being trained in group skills, a 
person who is in the leader role, a 
person who is in the trainer role. 
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Bradford: 
that answering: 
chaos of frustration is the thing that 
makes the BST group as important as 
it is. If so, we don’t want to tamper 
with Maybe the way we stumble 
along with seventeen goals at once 1s 
what really does the job, although | 
don’t think so. If that isn’t true, then 
we have to ask the question: how and 
when is frustration to the group’s ad- 
vantage? 

French: 1 think 
amine the basic assumption that frus- 
tration is in bringing about 
group growth. 

Lippitt: So do I, but I do think frus- 
tration of various types is inevitable. 

Zander: \n achieving the various 
changes required of an individual to 
learn to cooperate, he is under stresses 
and ‘strains. question, however, 1s: 
how much frustration is important? 
Under what conditions is it useful? 

French: | think we are using our 
concepts pretty loosely here. I think 
we have to recognize first of all that 
frustration is not an all-or-none thing. 
[t is something that is always present 
e define frustration 


To me there is this thing 


needs maybe the 


we ought to ex- 


a virtue 


in some degree. If we 
as a blocking of goal-directed activity, 
there are all kinds of goals that people 
have that are always being blocked to 


some extent. Then I think we need to 


distinguish between. frustration and 
failure, which is one of the things in- 


volved here; and between frustration 
and insecurity, which is another kind 
of thing—possibly frustration of cer- 
tain ego-goals. 
* * #* 
Here the 
that: 


group seems to be suggesting 


1. Frustration may result if the specific 
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6. 





goals of the group are perceived as 


conflicting—skill is needed in pattern- 
ing a variety of specific goals harmoni- 
ously. 


Two types of goal frustration are 


recognized: 

a. progress toward one goal may be 
seen as a moving away from other 
goals 

b. to strive for a number of goals 
simultaneously may be unrealistic 
when judged by the skill and 
energy and motivation that can be 
mustered for the job. 


People are inclined to regard a meeting 
as unsatisfactory if they perceive that 
there is not a common goal direction 
among the members of the group. 


. Some frustration due to goals which are 


perceived as unattainable may be les- 
sened by planning a strategy of prog- 
ress through a sequence of specific sub- 
goals, 


The psychological readiness of the 
group at each stage of its development 
may suggest the nature of the appropri- 
ate sub-goals in the sequence; e. g., de- 
veloping groupness may be the first 
major subgoal toward developing an 
effective social-action group. 


Some degree of frustration is probably 
inevitable because group and individual 
growth require change, and change is 
likely to be threatening. Moreover, the 
fact that the change has not occurred 
indicates that there is some obstacle in 
the way of change. 


Depending on the individual’s reaction 
to the particular threat involved, there 
may be frustration which results in de- 
fensive, emotional, non-objective re- 
sponses, or there may be frustration 
which results in objective problem- 
solving and the employment of problem 
solving techniques. It is probable that 
the former must be dealt with as emo- 
tional, interpersonal conflict, whereas 
the latter can be dealt with as a prob- 
lem of applying research methodology. 
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Zander: How can we get our dis- 
cussion down to a more functional 
level? What specific questions should 
we ask? 

Lippitt: It seems to me that our dis- 
cussion could very well center around 
three kinds of questions: 1) What are 
legitimate and what are _ illegitimate 
sources of frustration in the training 
group? 2) What are healthy and un- 
healthy reaction patterns to frustra- 
tion? (3) What shall be our methodol- 
ogy of handling and, at times, creating 
healthy frustration situations as train- 
ing? 

Thelen: | recognize the validity of 
these questions but I think in the time 
we have we might do well to stick 
with just the first. Let’s clear some 
space on the blackboard and see what 
kind of a listing of legitimate and 
illegitimate sources of group frustra- 
tion we can make. I feel, however, 
some need to see a definition of what 
we mean by legitimate and illegitimate. 

Bradfor d: | would see an illegitimate 
source as something that is not con- 
tributing to any conceivable training 
goal as we define the curriculum of the 
BST. As an example of a source of 
legitimate frustration we might cite 
finding one’s position as a good group 
member. 

French: And a closely related no- 
tion that I would see as a desirable kind 
of frustration is the frustrating of in- 
dividualistic needs such as the need to 
dominate the group and to use the 
group as a means of building up my 
own ego. 

Bradford: 


terms of behaviors in response to psy- 


Those illustrations are in 
chological needs. There is also the 
ideological level going along with it 


~ 
ec 
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and expressed in the concept that it is 
all right to dominate the group or ex- 
ploit it. 

French: | think the problem is that 
anybody who has to change his beliefs 
or ideas is, by our definition, going to 
be frustrated. And_ that’s much too 
broad a definition to be useful. 

Thelen: But it seems to me that we 
can identify situations in which one’s 
expectancy of how a leader should 
function might cause considerable frus- 
tration. That is, because of my ex- 
pectancy I can be frustrated at every 
turn. My frustration is in the desire to 
have the leader operate in a given way, 
or to have the group behave in a w ay 
that it doesn’t. My expectancy is dif- 
ferent from what reality is. 

French: 1 agree, only I prefer to 
call the result insecurity rather than 
frustration. 

Lippitt: 1 think another legitimate 
source of frustration is the frustration 
over lack of ability to behave in line 
with one’s ideals—a type of frustration 
resulting either in feelings of guilt or 
in motivation to change. 

French: It is the frustration of cer- 
tain rather specific goals of the way I 
want to behave or the w ay I ought to 
behave when I don’t have the skill to 
do it. 

Lippitt: It leads to intrapunitiveness, 
which, taken seriously, I suppose, leads 
to much jumping out of third story 
windows. 

Thelen: You better put my group 
in the basement. What about simple 
lack of skill to communicate my ideas? 

French: That would be one. An- 
other is the lack of skill in the group 
to make something out of my commu- 
nication, the feeling that we are not 
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the type of group we want to be. 

Zander: Where goes the problem 
of the lack of know ledge of content? 
That is, lack of ability to really under- 
stand everything that is going on be- 
cause I can’t think in terms of multi- 
causes; it might be illustrated in the 
case of my beliefs being opposite to 
the group’s beliefs so that I can’t un- 
derstand what is going on. A glossary 
of terms by itself is no help. 

Thelen: (Writing at board) Shall 
we put it down as “unable to con- 
ceptualize adec quately in order to un- 
derstand what is going on’? 

Bradford: [hen there is the situa- 
tion when my direction is totally dif- 
ferent from the group’s. This seems to 
be usually an illegitimate 
frustration. I sincerely believe that the 
group ought to go in a certain direc- 
tion but I am wrong, so I ought to be 
frustrated; or at least I don’t agree 
with the group's direction, therefore, I 
am frustrated. 

Thelen: What if you are the one 
group-centered person there; you can 
see that the group “has” to go in a 
certain direction, but the group will 
not do it and you are frustrated. Isn’t 
one of the functions of leadership to 
such a group-centered per- 
be frus- 


source of 


“protect” 
son? Everyone else should 
trated, not he. But it does imply though 
that the leader has to know whether he 
is group-centered or not. This is part 
of the training problem. 

Lippitt: Another one might be the 
frustration of not finding as much of 
a dependent relationship on the eroup 
leader as I would like; this is before 
there has been a transference of de- 
pendency from the leader to the group 


as a whole. There is also the whole 
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problem of excessive demand for struc- 
ture. 

Zander: \ think we 
careful and realize that some of these 
sources of frustration are legitimate at 
growth and 


ought to be 


one phase of the group’s 
illegitimate at another phase; and, more- 
over, that they do not apply equally to 
all people in the group. 

Bradford: That is certainly true. 
For contrast, let’s look at some of the 
sources of frustration that would gen- 
erally be considered illegitimate in 
terms of our training goals. Would this 
be an example: the group floundering 
around with no sense of direction? 

Thelen: Perhaps it is the withdrawal 
of the leader; he gets frustrated and 
defensive and so he withdraws, letting 
the group flounder around. This is a 
f withdrawal of the leader from 
struc- 


case ot 
appropriate responsibility for 
turing or supporting the situation. 
Zander: Of course, it is usually not 
as actual withdrawal. He ra- 
it as a democratic situation 


as fancy 
tionalizes 
in which the group must make its de- 
cisions. 

Lippitt: Well, what are some of the 
dimensions of structuring responsibil- 
itv? Let’s break this down a little. 
Specifically, there are the questions of 
finding goals and defining boundaries. 
The character of the structuring job 
probably depends on the stage of group 
erowth. The amount of leader struc- 
will be different as the group 
We need to know under 
what condition the leader has the 
major responsibility for structuring. 

Zander: Too many goals might be 
structuring problem—that iS, 


turing 
erows up. 


another 
allowing the group to be lost in too 


many goals at once. In its simplest 
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lest 


ship 





form, this might be the posing of three 
questions at once so that the group 
doesn’t know what it is trying to de- 
cide on. 

Lippitt: Wouldn’t another one be 
allowing the group to flounder in the 
swells of frustration too long without 
calling for feedback, interpretation, or 
evaluation of group process? 

Thelen: Isn't our thinking at this 
point that all of those types of frustra- 
tion which we have called legitimate 
can become aggravated illegitimately 
by the leader’s own lack of skill or re- 
sponsibility ? ? Or for that matter, by his 
training strategy? It seems there is the 
question of values and costs—that the 
legitimate source of frustration in. fact 
does not have value in our training. But 
if aggravated too long or under inap- 
propriate conditions, their cost may 
exceed their value. 

* * * . 
At this point the group has written the 
following points on the blackboard: Legit- 
imate and illegitimate sources of frustra- 
tion in BST learning situation. 


1. Legitimate: 
a. finding one’s position as a good 
group member 


b. frustrating individualistic needs 
(i. e. status needs) to exploit the 
group 


c. finding that one’s expectancy of 
leader behavior is unsound; that 
is, does not fit the situation 


d. feeling guilty because one can’t 
behave the way he wants to or 
thinks he ought to in the group 


e. discovering that one has lack of 
sufficient skill or the group has 
lack of sufficient skill for the in- 
dividual to make the contribution 
he thinks he can make 
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f. feeling of lack of skill in the 
group to make progress 


4 


developing insecurity because 
ability to conceptualize what is 
going on in the group is inade- 
quate 


Gg 


h. feeling that one is a group- 
centered person who has neces- 
sary and right answers which are 
rejected by other members of the 
group 


i. feeling that one’s desire for de- 
pendence on the leader is blocked 
at every turn. 


2, Illegitimate: 


a. withdrawal of leader from appro- 
priate leadership activity such as 
defining goals, boundaries, be- 
havior, etc. 

b. allowing too many goals to be 


present without pressing for es- 
tablishment of priority 


Cc. allowing too much frustration to 
result from frustration without 
suggesting evaluation or some 
other remedy 

d. allowing individuals, including 
the leader, to present undue ob- 
stacles to progress toward group 
goals 

e. leader failing to do his part in 
dealing with frustration from 
legitimate sources listed above. 


Bradford: It seems to me that this 
list on the blackboard gives support to 
the thesis on which our work is based: 
that there is terrific need for the de- 
velopment of skill in human relations. 
We cannot expect every leader to be 
or to become so skillful that he does 
not needlessly introduce into the group 
some types of frustration which are 
not helpful. But the productivity of 
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the group, that is, its efficiency of loco- 
motion towards its own goals, should 
not be kept at a level lower than neces- 
sary by the failure of people to recog- 
nize the need for practice and under- 
standing of democratic group skills. 
Thelen: 1 agree with what you say, 


Sroup Study 


Lee, and it seems to me that you are 
underscoring the importance of our 
own leadership self- training in going 


on to consider much more carefully 
the mechanisms of frustration, and 
their relationship to group health and 


to problems of training. 


Pracedures— 
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GEORGE V. GUY 


This selected bibliography includes recent publications dealing with 
categories of group study procedures: staff technique, classroom tech- 
nique, and the teacher’s role. George V. Guy is a graduate assistant at 
the College of Education, University of Illinois. 


GROUP WORK is a comparatively 
recent development in the field of edu- 
cation. rae (10) notes that in 1936 
very little, if any, attention was given 
to the ¢ ssi work process by means 
of w hich individual students were be- 
ing helped to develop their best po- 
tentialities. Before the end of 1936, 
however, first investigations into the 
dynamics of group action had begun 
to appear. 

Since 1936, group work has been in- 
troduced and utilized in almost every 
phase of school and school-community 
life (10). It has been within the last 
few years, however, that group process 
in education has gained its impetus. It 
has been used most widely in two as- 
pects of the educational program: as a 
methodology for achieving more efhi- 
cient and effective staff and staff-com- 
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munity planning, and as a classroom 
technique for more functional pupil 
learning. A consideration of these two 
areas in which group work is function- 
ing should serve to indicate both its 
value as a methodology and its points 
of difficulty in action. 


A Srarr TECHNIQUE 


Lippitt and Bradford (6) see group 
methods of working as contributing to 
the in-service education and growth 
of both teachers and administrators. 
The regular fall staff institute in one 
local community was used as an op- 
portunity for airing and discussing 
common problems. In attendance at 
the institute were teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and parents in the com- 
munity. This cooperative effort re- 
sulted in improved staff relationships 
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in the various schools represented in 
the institute. 

Although cooperative efforts have 
often been used in the formulation of 
school objectives, in working out a 
common school philosophy, 
more real and lasting success has been 
achieved where such efforts have been 
channeled into the broader and more 
inclusive area of curriculum evaluation 
and development. Shane (9) reports 
the situation when a group of teachers 
at Winnetka, Illinois, were faced with 
the problem of what to do about teach- 
ing aids either out of print or in short 
supply: should they be reissued? re- 
placed? rewritten? A consideration of 
this question by the staff led directly 
to curriculum evaluation, to the ques- 
or not present prac- 


perhaps 


tion of whether 
tices were consistent with values which 
had been expressed and accepted. From 
the group’s discussion and_ thinking 
emerged a set of criteria by which the 
learning experiences for students were 
to be selected, and a further approach 
to curriculum-making through teach- 
er-pupil planning. Shane concludes that 
the effective use of teachers’ talents is 
the best way to a wholesome school 
program, that the sharing by all of staff 
responsibilities is the best way to free 
group creative power. 

The degree of success which a group 
will achieve in its work, however, de- 
pends upon a number of factors. 
Parker (8) points out certain condi- 
tions which are necessary for success- 
ful teamwork. For maximum effective- 
ness, each group needs group thinking, 
group discussion, group planning, group 

group action, and group e\ val- 
To the extent that these f 
are present in the work of a group, to 


decision, 


uation. factors 
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that extent will success be attained. 
Problem-centered groups of staff mem- 
bers are to be regarded as the key to 
curriculum development through the 
improvement of teaching. For this pur- 
pose Parker believes that groups of from 
ten to fifteen members are probably 
the most efficient. As in the functioning 
of all groups, there are certain problem- 
areas to be considered—such as the 
leadership function, the relation of sub- 
groups to each other, the relation of 
sub-groups to the total group, etc.— 
where greater efficiency will lead to 
greater group effectiveness and pro- 


ductivity. 
A CLAssrooM TECHNIQUE 


Although the successful use of group 
processes by mature adults is clearly 
evident, some would find them inap- 
propriate as learning devices for im- 
mature students. Although the basic 
tenets of cooperative learning are gen- 
erally accepted in theory, some teach- 
ers find them impractical at the level 
of action in the classroom (1). More 
often, the ineffectiveness of group proc- 
esses when applied to instruction is due 
to inadequate preparation on the part 
of either teachers or pupils, both, 
of instruction and 
recognize 


“new method” 
locate and 


fora 
the failure to 
problem areas which arise with its in- 
(ti, op: 


(3) states that methods used 


troduction 

Dilley 
to achieve the disciplines of the past 
are no longer effective in serving the 
complex needs of our present world. 
New classroom techniques, therefore, 
must be developed and utilized. Group 
discussion, involving democratic group 
is the most effective means 
individual personalities 
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pre cesses, 
of developing 


~ 
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(4, 5, 11, 12). Dilley (3) points out, 
however, that group discussion, as a 
democratic procedure, requires certain 
attitudes and disciplines on the part 
of group members if discussion is to 
be structured and productive. Attitudes 
which underlie discussion on the one 
hand, and debate, a traditional class- 
room technique, on the other, are con- 
trasted by the writer. It would seem, 
furthermore, that these attitudes and 
skills are to be regarded not as pre- 
requisites for, but as concomitants with, 


and outgrowths of, group endeavor. 


The Teacher’s Role 


The first concerns of teachers in 
promoting group experiences in the 
classroom are in organizing groups and 
in directing their activities. Of primary 
importance is the realization that the 
utilization of group experiences in 
teaching capitalizes on the social struc- 
ture of the classroom group, while in 
the traditional recitation type of teach- 
ing this social structure is either ig- 
nored or neutralized (5). Harris (5) 
denotes six teacher activities in a group 
experience teaching unit: determining 
group needs, guiding group planning, 
guiding the assignment and acceptance 
of responsibilities, guiding group activi- 
ties, guiding in the determination of 
group and individual benefits, and as- 
sisting in evaluation activities. Tech- 
niques are suggested in each of these 
areas, and the outline presented may be 
used as a checklist in the organization 
of group experiences. 

Staff members of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation (11) suggest that there are 
natural or organic groups which are 
based upon some common need, pur- 
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pose, or interest—groups which are 
present both outside and within school 
classes. Teachers can contribute to- 
ward genuine learning experiences on 
the part of students by locating and 
utilizing these organic groups within 
their classrooms. Suggestions are given 
to the teacher for discovering these 
natural groups. Moreover, eight serv- 
ices are cited which the teacher per- 
forms simultaneously as she works with 
her class to help it become an organic 
group. The process by which this is 
accomplished is that of increasing the 
size of the original groups as their com- 
mon needs are broadened and helping 
to relate the work of the several groups 
to one another. 

In many immature groups —— 
in their dev elopment as a group) 1 
may be both necessary and wise Pon 
the teacher to act as group leader. 
Hardy (4) gives detailed suggestions 
to the teacher-leader by means of which 
more fruitful discussion may be assured. 


Effective Group Size 


The problem of group size is a 
second area in the promotion of group 
study procedures. With how many 
members will a group function most 
efficiently? Thelen (12) proposes an 
answer in his “principle of least group 
size.” If the individual participation of 
each group member is the measure of 
his personal growth, then each indi- 
vidual’s participation is to be maxim- 
ized. The group, then, should be large 
enough so that all the skills required 
of group membership for the particular 
learning situation are present, but small 
enough so that no required skills are 
duplicated. This principle charges in- 
dividuals to assume their full responsi- 
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bility to the group. At the same time 
it charges the teacher to know the 
skills required in each learning situa- 
tion and also the skills possessed by 
individual students. The application of 
this principle necessitates the use of 
sub-groups. Thelen explores five prob- 
lems encountered in their use and sug- 
gests means for their solution. 


Relations Within the Group 


A third problem area which con- 
fronts group work is that of human 
relations. Berger (1, 2) discusses this 
problem as a factor in impeding and 
frustrating satisfactory and successful 
democratic group processes. The re- 
teachers of group 
process in classrooms may often be 
associated with the problems of hu- 
most students as 
Certain 


jection by some 


man relations for 
they try to be cooperative. 
experiences in evaluation are suggested 
as means of improving human relations 
and fostering success in group learning: 
evaluation conferences with teachers, 
student evaluations of each other, and 
evaluations of students by the group in 
terms of their comp: atibility with group 
objectives. Other techniques of meet- 
ing human relations problems are also 
suggested. 

As a group matures, however, 
becomes more conscious of the group 
process and of itself as a group, evalu- 
ation moves more and more in. the 
direction of group evaluation which is 
aimed at improving the group process 
and securing greater efficiency and 
productivity. Miel (7) records the 
work of a graduate class searching for 
new light on group processes and co- 


and 


operative procedures. Several devices 
were developed by the group for an- 
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alyzing participation within the group, 
interpersonal relationships, group prog- 
ress, and persistence of interest: run- 
ning records, a group “seismogram,” a 
vocalization chart, statistical tabulation 
of vocal participation, sociometric 
devices, studies of role-playing, a fre- 
table of topics under discus- 
sion, and subjective evaluation of 
individuals in group process. These 
devices may be adaptable for use by 
other groups and helpful in giving 
valuable insights during evaluation ses- 
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sions. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Teacher Education and Certification in Mississippi 


THE NEW teacher education and 
teacher certification regulations adopted 
by the State Board of Education for 
Mississippi are attracting favorable na- 
tional attention and will influence educa- 
tion in Mississippi very materially. The 
regulations are a great step forw ard pro- 
fessionally. 
Teachers’ Certificates 

Certificates will be issued for teaching 
in the elementary school, the secondary 
school, and in the special subject fields. 
Elementary certificates are valid in grades 
1-8; secondary, in grades 7-12; and spe- 
cial certificates in grades 1-12. Class A 
certificates in each of the three groups 
require a Master’s Degree or its equiva- 
lent, with three years of successful teach- 
ing experience. Class B certificates in each 
group require a Bachelor’s Degree. Class 
C and D certificates are issued in the ele- 
mentary and secondary fields only. Class 
C requires three years’ training, Class D 
two years. Permits of employment based 
on training of Jess than two years will be 
issued until September 1, 1952, on a 
yearly basis. By September 1, 1955, all 
beginning teachers shall present a Bach- 
elor’s Degree and meet all training re- 
quirements, 


Administrators’ and 
Supervisors’ Certificates 


Administrators’ certificates are Class 
AA, A, and B. The Class AA certificate 
will be issued to superintendents holding 
the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree in school ad- 
ministration with five years of successful 
administrative experience. Class A certifi- 
cates authorize an individual to serve as 
superintendent or assistant superintendent 
of schools. They are based upon a Class 
A or B teacher’s certificate, a Master’s 
Degree or its equivalent in school admin- 
istration, and three years’ teaching ex- 
perience. The class B certificate requires 
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a Class A or B teacher’s certificate, twelve 
semester hours of appropriate graduate 
credit, and three years’ teaching experi- 
ence. 

Supervisors’ certificates are Class A and 
B. Each authorizes an individual to serve 
as a principal or supervisor. The require- 
ments are the same as those for the admin- 
istrators in the respective classes, with 
the exception of additional educational 
requirements in the field in which the in- 
dividual is supervising. 


Educational Requirements 


Specialized education is a new require- 
ment for the standard elementary certifi- 
cate and is considered to be an outstand- 
ing feature of the new regulations. The 
specialized education requirement for the 
elementary certificate is twenty -four 
semester hours or thirty-six quarter hours 
in the fields of art, music, literature, and 
science for children, and six semester 
hours in child growth and development 
with emphasis on the “whole child.” The 
specialized education requirement for 
the secondary and specialized certificate 
varies with the subject or special field. 
The average is thirty semester hours. 

The professional training required for 
all standard elementary certificates is 
twenty-four semester hours and for all 
standard secondary certificates eighteen 
hours. The professional training for certi- 
ficates in the special subject fields is the 
same as for the secondary certificate, with 
designated changes in course requirements 
to meet the peculiar demands of each 
field. Minimum professional training lead- 
ing to the standard certificates must be 
spread over a period of two school years. 

Training on the graduate level must be 
in courses that are acceptable toward an 
advanced degree. 


Tenure and Renewal of Certificates 


The Class AA certificate for admin- 
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istrators is valid for continuous profes- 
sional service. All Class A certificates are 
valid for ten years, Certificates in Classes 
AA and A become invalid if the holder is 
out of service for five consecutive years. 
Certificates in Classes C and D are valid 
for two years. All certificates are renew- 
able upon completion of six semester 
hours or eight quarter hours of college 
credit. Certificates in Classes A and 
may be renewed upon presentation of 
other evidence of professional growth. 
Re-validation of Classes A and AA certi- 
ficates may be had upon completion of 
nine semester hours of graduate credit. 
When requirements have been com- 
pleted for a certificate, a certificate of 
eligibility is issued for one year. The 
certificate is issued after the individual 
has been employed.—Carl L. McQuagge, 
director, Mississippi Southern College 
Demonstration School, Hattiesburg. 
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Teachers 
and pupils with 


OLD FAITHFUL 


PRODUCTS 


Both learning and teaching are so much easier 
results are so much more gratifying with OLD 
FAITHFUL Products. These are the reliable, 
dependable art materials that have been faith- 
ful in quality for 114 years. 





Painting is easier with these 


PRANG 
Tuned Palet Products: 
PRANG 
Tempe Colors Textile Colors 
Water Colors Dek-All Colors 





Coloring becomes a joy with 


PRANG 







€ yonex Wax Crayons 
Crayograph Pressed en 
Pastello Pastel Cray 

Payon Painting Cray ns 
Sketcho Oil Crayon 

Increase your Chalkboard efficie ncy 50 
PERCENT with HYGIEIA 
D stles Chalk and 
Chalkbe rd Cleaner! 

Your school’s most po- 

tent visual aid deserves 

the best! Hygieia Dust- 

less Chalk and Chalk- 

board Cleaner improve 

your beard save pre- 

ciou eyesight 


NEW ART EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 
Now available with easy-to-use Teachers’ Refer 
ence M anuals. Write for the new Old Faithful 
Catalog showing the COMPLETE Old Faithful 
line illustrated in 4-colors. Dept. EL-1 


the /!\MERICAN Tr en a 


naw vor San emamecisco . PALLaAsS 














Yow! wWe TWE6s-ADAMS 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Turns the classroom into a workshop for democracy 


This attractive new integrated social-studies series shows boys 
and girls what democracy is—what it means, how it works. 
Drawing on geography, history, civics, economics, and citizen- 
ship, it combines a wealth of vital information with real training 


in co-operative living. 


Extensive research has eliminated least important topics 
so that concepts vital to the child’s growth can be learned and 
re-learned. A simple, highly readable style, much detail, and 


many pictures also simplify learning. 


Now available—three colorful beginning books (Eleanor 
Thomas, author) which orient the child for democratic living 
in home, school, and community. Also Book Four (Josephine 
Mackenzie, author), explaining the origins and guiding motives 
of our people. Your Country and Mine (Book Five), Your World 
and Mine (Book Six) and other titles through grade g to follow. 
Superb Teachers’ Manual for each book and Workbooks be- 


ginning with Grade 3. 


Write for full information to the nearest office of 


Boston 17 GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








The Remarkable Culture of the American Educators 


“FEW MORE fascinating cultures exist 
than that of the American Educators,” 
said the anthropologist to his colleague. 

The two anthropologists were deep 
their favorite leather chairs at the Ex- 
plorers’ Club. They had been trading in- 
formation on tribal customs they had 
found at the far ends of the earth. The 
roaring blaze in the great stone fireplace 
was fed steadily with massive logs. From 
the paneled walls, masks used in primi- 
tive ceremonials stared down unblink- 
ingly. 

“As you well know,” continued the 
speaker, ‘ ‘some of America’s greatest an- 
thropologists have applied the anthro- 
pological approach to American society 
as a whole. Others have studied isolated 
American sub-cultures, such as hill peo- 
ple of the Appalachians. But, until my 
study, occupational sub-cultures in modern 
America were uncharted anthropologi- 
cally.’ 

“How did you happen to choose the 
American Educators as the occupational 
sub-culture to be studied?” 

“The same three standards I used in 
choosing South Seas cultures for inclu- 
sion in my recent book.” 

“Check my memory,” said 
panion, his eyes w andering to the primi- 
tive masks. “The tribe must have a special 
language for in-group communication.’ 

“Right. The vocabulary and sentence 
structure of the upper class of the Ameri- 
can Educators are particularly remark- 
able.” 

“The tribe must manifest characteristic 
in-group behavior.’ 

“Right again. In local communities the 
American Educators, except for their 
gregarious upper middle class, are re- 
garded as strange and special creatures. 
This, along with the rituals of their upper 


his com- 
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class, may help explain the absorption of 
the American Educators in talking to 
themselves through manuscripts, maga- 
zines, and meetings.” 

“Third, the tribe must be suspicious of 
the out-group.” 

“Remarkable memory! ‘Lay public’ 
the word this culture uses for the out- 
group. Roughly translatable as ‘foreign- 
ers. 

His companion lit a pipe. “You men- 
tioned classes among the American Edu- 
cators. What is their class system?” 

“As a fellow anthropologist, you are of 
course familiar with the five (sometimes 
six) social classes documented by many 
able students of American society. A 
disreputable lower-lower class. A poor but 
honest upper-lower class. A solid, sub- 
stantial lower-middle class. An energetic, 
influential upper-middle class. A prestige- 
bearing, established upper class. Approxi- 
mately so, Herbert?” 

“Over-simplified by you for the pur- 
pose of summary, of course.” 

The student of life among the Ameri- 
can Educators leaned forward earnestly 
and tapped his listener’s knee as he 
continued. “Herbert, I have made a tre- 
mendous discovery. The American Edu- 
cators have an educational class system 
which parallels the social class system of 
their country!” 

“How does one recognize an upper 
class American Educator?” asked Herbert, 
thoughtfully blowing pipe smoke at a 
particularly hideous tribal mask. “Upper 
educational class, that is.’ 

“T found the habitat of the upper class 
American Educators in the universities,” 
responded the anthropologist enthusiasti- 
cally. Here the member of the upper 
educational class weaves elaborate theo- 
ries, engages in research, initiates acolytes 
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to the upper class, produces tomes, and 
disputes the findings of other members of 
the upper class. It is believed in this class 
that the more incomprehensible the lan- 
guage and the fewer the readers, the more 
the result is to be judged profound and 
thus worthy of respect. Over the years, 
knowledge gathered by the upper class 
trickles down to the masses. The cultural 
lag is estimated at fifty to seventy-tive 
years, 























“The upper educational class is sepa- 
rated from the other classes by an ex- 
traordinary caste-like barrier termed Ph.D. 
and Ed.D. But so honorable is this caste- 
like distinction that it is now almost a 
requirement for upper-middle class mem- 
bership. The upper educational class is 
in great demand for ceremonial occasions 
such as local institutes and state meetings 
required of the lower-lower and upper- 
upper educational classes.” 

“And on these occasions the upper class 
speeches change the behavior of these 
lower classes?” 

“Of course not,” said the student of 
American Educators indignantly. “Not 
even the upper-middle and lower-middle 
classes in charge of the meetings expect 
change to result. The upper class member 
is there to grace the meeting with upper 
class participation. I said these were cere- 
monial occasions!” 
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“Of course. And the other classes?” 

“The upper-middle educational class,” 
continued the enthusiastic anthropologist, 

“is populated largely by people high in 
the public school hierarchy. It also in- 
cludes a few declassed university profes- 
sors who have been revealed as upper- 
middles in upper’s robes, and a handful 
of teachers from highly rated experi- 
mental schools. They are vigorous, ener- 
getic, and gregarious characters. They are 
also distinguishable by their many griefs 
about something they call ‘the curricu- 
lum.’ This curriculum (which, frankly, 
I don’t quite understand) must be in a 
very bad way for they are constantly 
doing things to it. Indeed, the upper- 
middle class holds annual tribal gather- 
ings in which they pray over this curricu- 
lum affair!” 

“Do the two lower classes pray at these 
meetings too?” 

“No,” said the investigator. “One of the 
major educational class distinctions be- 
tween the middle classes and the lower 
classes is in this matter of meeting. The 
lower classes do not attend such gather- 
ings on the sea coast of New Jersey or in 
the metropolises or salubrious mountains. 
The few lower class members who do 
attend are definitely upward mobile. In- 
cidentally, one important distinction be- 
tween the upper-middle educational class 
and the lower-middle educational class is 
that the upper-middle has expenses paid 
to these tribal gatherings while lower- 
middle does not. C onsequently, the lower- 
middle class is much more frequently en- 
countered in state meetings. 
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“Degree of literacy also appears to be 
a distinction between the two middle 
classes. The upper-middle class contrib- 
utes to yearbooks; the 
lower-middle not write for 
publication.” 

“Vou mentioned economic considera- 
tions. Is the upper class much more pros- 
perous than the upper-middle educational 


magazines and 


class does 


class?” 

The explorer of the folkways of 
the American Educators was genuinely 
shocked. “Indeed not! Surely, Herbert, 
you know that money isn’t an. infallible 
index to social position. The way one’s 
culture regards one is important. Repu- 
tation! Many upper-middle Educators 
are more prosperous than many upper 
Educators. Upper-middles have been 
known to give up crass material advan- 
tages to join the uppers in university 
meccas. Similarly, when some uppers have 
shifted their class position to upper-mid- 
dle, income was gained but face was lost.” 

“And the lower classes?” asked Her- 
bert, watching the primitive masks 
through narrowed eves. He had the il- 
lusion that they were winking at him. 

“The upper-lower educational class is 
made up of garden variety Educators 
who are regarded as the backbone of the 
American Educator tribe. All of the class 
members above them admire and extol 
upper-lowers, However, none wishes to 
be one again. The upper-lowers attend 
workshops, take courses, try experiments, 
study child development, serve on com- 
mittees, keep anecdotal records. They try 
to interpret what the three classes above 
them advocate. This is no easy task as 
you can plainly see. When an_ upper- 
lower achieves a fine interpretation, the 
upper-middles or an upward mobile 
lower-middle generously translates _ it 
back into the special tribal language at 
the tribal gatherings. Yes, upper- lowers 
are quite different from lower-lowers—” 
He shuddered. 
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“Yes?” 

“On one thing all of the other educa- 
tional classes are agreed. They deplore the 
attitudes and behavior of the lower-lower 
educational class. As a matter of fact, the 
uplift of the lower-lowers is the major 
work of the middle classes. The middle 
classes try to make upper-lowers out of 
lower-lowers. (Some ‘superintendents’ 
are among the lower-lowers. I am not yet 
certain what a ‘superintendent’ really is. 
It seems to be a kind of businessman.) 
Lower-lowers resist all new and educa- 
tionally moral ideas. They simply put in 
their time. 
cial slogan, 


They have a peculiar unoffi- 
God.’ 


‘F riday , thank They 





are not upward mobile. One informant 
refers to them as the Dead End Kids of 
American education. Apparently they 
have few middle class virtues.” 

“A remarkable culture!” said Herbert. 

“Let me illustrate,” said the indefatig- 
able anthropologist. “Curriculum Direc- 
tor Joseph Doakes, who is lower-middle 
educational class, plans to attend a Denver 
convention of an organization mysteri- 
ously initialled ASC D, which is basically 
upper-middle with some upper and some 
lower-middle members. Now Doakes....” 

On the paneled walls, the masks used 
in primitive ceremonials were smiling at 
each other. 
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Ee PeTREET F2 


Betty and Ellen were third grade 
teachers. Although friends from child- 
hood, each thought she was the better 
teacher. When it came to teaching 
arithmetic their rivalry was particularly 
keen. So, to settle the argument they 
agreed to make a test. Each would give 
her class a standardized arithmetic test 
at the end of the year. The one whose 
class made the greatest growth would 
be judged the winner. 

Well, the year flew by. The last class 
was over. The tests were given and 
marked. Here is the box score. 

Betty’s class average —10 months 

growth 

Ellen’s class average —13 months 

growth 

Betty was crushed. Then she exam- 
ined Ellen’s text and compared it with 
her own. She howled, “Foul!” Ellen 
had used the new Osborn-Riefling 


Adventures with Numbers while Betty 
had plugged away all year with an or- 
dinary old-fashioned arithmetic. 

Betty saw that Ellen’s text was easier 
for the children to read. The explana- 
tions were very brief, very clear. She 
saw that while Ellen’s pupils were busy 
working, she sacrificed priceless time 
explaining what the book said. She 
found that Ellen’s text provided more 
practice than hers did. Betty saw that 
once an operation was introduced in 
Adventures with Numbers it was re- 
viewed and re-taught from that time 
forward. And every time a process was 
taught it was followed immediately by 
practice. 

Betty thought it all over very care- 
fully. Then she said, “Ellen, I guess you 
are the better teacher. A good teacher 
always uses the best materials.” 





Now, if you want to raise your own score as a teacher, if you would like 
to do as well as Ellen did, just clip the coupon below. The booklet How 
to Get Better Results in Arithmetic will be sent with our compliments. 


peduentures with Numbers 


Osborn-Riefling 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Webster Publishing Co. 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Gentlemen: I would like to know how Adventures with Numbers can help 
me. Please send me a copy of How jp, Get Better Results in Arithmetic. 


4 ¢ ere 


NAME POSITION Pe 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








Teacher Education in Germany 


@ During May and June, Countess Silvia 
von Brockdorff, representative of the 
Military Government, Education Branch, 
in Bavaria, and Dr. Paul Wilpert, profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of 
Munich and an active member of school 
reform committees in Bavaria, visited and 
worked in the United States. They visited 
public schools and universities and worked 
with members of state departments of 
education and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They share with us a brief statement 
describing plans for teacher education in 
the Western Zone of Germany, with par- 
ticular reference to Bavaria—GHF 


THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOL SYS- 
TEM in Germany requires three different 
types of teachers. We need, first of all, 
the teacher for the Volksschule (school 
of all people). This school comprises ele- 
mentary school and the first two years of 
junior high school. 

Before 1933 the Volksschule teacher 
was educated in a teacher training insti- 
tute which resembled the normal school, 
formerly well known in the States. It 
started after the seventh grade and ran 
through six years. These institutes were 
always combined with a boarding school. 
They gave a very thorough training in 
poysnemngy and methods, combined with 

a good deal of practical experience. The 
financial burden was carried entirely by 
the State, including tuition and boarding. 
Nevertheless, the disadvantage of this 
system is obvious. The decision for a fu- 
ture vocation was made too early and was 
difficult to correct since the graduation 
from these institutes did not grant ad- 
mittance to the university. 

The third Reich established teacher ed- 
ucation on the university level. Teachers 
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colleges were set up. The applicants had 
to be high school graduates, and work at 
the college level lasted two years. Since 
these colleges were entirely independent 
from the old universities, they were con- 
sidered to be inferior. Professsors lacked 
the necessary professional training. In 
addition, these colleges, established by the 
Nazis, were strongly under their influ- 
ence. Teachers were neither instructed in 
subject matter nor did they get sound psy- 
chological training. Instead, they were 
brought up to be the most reliable agents 
of the party in their respective commu- 
nities. 

Mostly due to these facts, some of the 
German countries, Bavaria and Wurttem- 
berg, returned to the old system immedi- 
ately after the downfall of the third Reich, 
whereas the others stuck to the colleges 
and tried to change their spirit. Accord- 
ingly, the next paragraphs deal mainly 
with the reform of teacher education in 
Bavaria. 

The job of the elementary teacher is 
considered of greatest importance for the 
whole people; therefore, for this teacher 
the very best training is necessary. He 
should have a very “sound pedagogical 
education, but knowledge on subject mat- 
ter may not be neglected. Since his task 
is just as important, or even more im- 
portant, than that of the secondary 
teacher, his training should be on the 
same level. 

It was therefore decided that the future 
elementary teacher will complete his 
studies at the university, 1. e., at a peda- 
gogical institute which will be a part of 
the university. The staff of this institute 
will consist of regular professors of the 
university and well- -experienced teachers. 
The teacher student will have a very 
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thorough training in philosophy of edu- 
cation, psychology, child development, 
and methods, At the same time he will get 
practical experience in teaching and work- 
ing with children throughout the full time 
of his studies. Plans have been made to 
extend this time to three years, but it is 
likely that there will be only two years 
at the beginning. In connection with this 
better training, a raise in salary is planned 
in an effort to also improve the social 
position of the elementary teacher. 

As soon as the circumstances permit, 
these institutes will also introduce courses 
in school administration. They will be the 
centers of in-service training and research 
work in the field of education, and will 
also try to promote lay participation in 
school affairs. The first respective peda- 
gogical institutes will be opened this fall 
at the three universities of Bavaria, in 
Munich, Wuerzburg, and Erlangen. 

As mentioned before, we need two 
other types of teachers with a more dif- 
ferentiated training. In this field, there is 
uniformity in the Western Zone. The 
teacher for vocational schools has to finish 
his vocational training before he enrolls 
at the pedagogical institute. Besides the 
pedagogical and psychological training, 
he has to have thorough training in in- 
dustrial arts, crafts, and home economics. 
For teachers in the commercial and agri- 
cultural subjects, special colleges can be 
established which would be part of the 
existing universities in this field. It is a 
main principle of school reform that no 
one should be allowed to teach without 
at least some pedagogical training. Up to 
now, the craftsmaster without any prepa- 





ration for a teacher’s job was frequently 
found in the vocational school. 

The same principles are valid for the 
education of the third and last type of 


German teacher, who teaches at the col- 
lege preparatory school. He has always 
had a very sound training of not less than 
four years university study, and in most 
cases even more, in the field of subject 
matter. Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, he has one additional year of prac- 
tical training. In accordance with our 
principles of school reform, his psycho- 
logical and pedagogical education will be 
extended in the future. He will attend 
these classes together with the elementary 
and vocational teachers, thus giving a 
common basis for both. This system has 
already been established in Hessen. The 
»resent scientific and scholarly training of 
these teachers will in no case be reduced, 
since the standard of our college prepara- 
tory schools should not be lowered. 

Everything which has been said is true 
for the Western Zones only. Teacher 
education in the Eastern Zone, as every- 
thing else, has been entirely separated and 
is shaped according to Russian pattern. 
Only recently this was emphasized by an 
important representative of the ministry 
for education of Thueringen. 

The reform of teacher education has 
been considered to be the most important 
step in our whole program for the im- 
provement of our schools. For the teacher 
is the center of the school, and we want 


him to be an all-round personality. To be 
able to educate our children, we want to 
have mature, independently thinking, 


socially feeling citizens. 





Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


—Two general sessions. 


For further information, write to: 


ton 6, D.C, 





ASCD Meeting in Atlantic City 


To be held in conjunction 
with annual AASA meeting 
—Nine study groups dealing with problems of curriculum leadership. 


ASCD, 


February 26, 1950 


1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
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Curriculum Research 








C. W. Hunnicutt 








Action-Research for Public Schools 


DURING RECENT YEARS “action- 
research” has caught the interest of school 
people throughout the land. Teachers 
and supervisors faced with the knotty 
problems of everyday work ordinarily 
have too little time or training to succeed 
in solving them through individual re- 
search. Moreover, the independent studies 
conducted by research specialists seldom 
have direct bearing on their problems. In 
contrast, by working together cooper- 
atively using the assistance of a research 
consultant they find effective research 
feasible. These school people who have 
suggested and participated in the study 
have a personal concern. They see to it 
that the results are accepted and carried 
into practice. Though a member of the 
team, the research specialist is primarily 
a consultant on technical problems. 

Only a few examples may be cited here. 
Action-research studies characterize many 
projects being conducted currently by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Bureau of 
Fducational Research in the New York 
City schools. Experience has proved that 
this method is profitable both for the 
school personnel and the research agency. 

The major characteristics of action-re- 
search programs may be summarized 
briefly: (1) a group need to study a 
problem is recognized; (2) the members 
of the group share in planning the design 
and procedures of the study; (3) they 
select or construct research instruments 
and techniques; (4) they participate in 
collecting data; (5) thev collaborate in 
analyzing and interpreting the data; and 
(6) they cooperate in the applving of 
findings in practical situations. Each of 
these steps will be discussed in turn. 
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The first step in an action-research pro- 
gram is that a group recognizes a need to 
study a problem. This need may arise 
from a problem that the group faces, a 
wish to improve present practices, or a 
wish to experiment with a new curricu- 
lum or instructional method. This step 
may be illustrated by three recent action- 
research studies. In one, a committtee of 
supervisors recognized a need to improve 
They proposed a study 
of their present practices from which 
they might obtain fruitful “leads” for 
changes in their procedures. In another, 
a high decided to introduce an 
experimental core curriculum and_ to 
evaluate its effectiveness in contrast with 
the conventional high school curr iculum. 
In a_ third, cooperative action-research 
was employed in formulating and evalu- 
curriculum for slow -learning 


their supervision. 


school 


ating a 
pupils. 
A second step in action-research 1s the 
planning of procedures to be used in the 
study. At this stage the role of the re- 
search technician is to offer suggestions 
and to elicit suggestions from members, 
helping them to organize the suggestions 
into an efficient experimental design. In 
the above studies the supervisors and 
teachers for each study met with the re- 
search technician and laid out the plans 
and procedures. In this step the objectives 
of each problem were clearly defined and 
the designs of the studies diagnostic, 
survey, case study, or experimental-con- 
trol group methods—were determined by 





group decision. 

As a third phase, instruments and tech- 
niques for gathering evidence were con- 
structed or selected. At. this stage, the 
research technician was consultant on the 

(Continued on page 284) 
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MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Enthusiastically Approved by Teacher: 


% Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 



















% Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


Desk - EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 

Ca lS —— THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 
F No need to worry because no other blocks can 
take the place of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in your 
classroom. You can start your Mor—Pla Blox equip- 
ment with a practical unit for as little as $24. 














Write for Further Information to 
nl R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


a P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Techniques of an In-Service Training Program 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 
curriculum development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental 
studies, and learning materials. This month’s contributor to “The Curriculum Commen- 
tator”’ is Mary Beauchamp, educational assistant in the Pasadena (Calif.) City Schools. 


AN IN-SERVICE education program 
is dynamic and useful to teachers to the 
degree that it grows out of and supple- 
ments the on-going program of the 
school system. 

Any school system which is moving 
ahead will have consciously identified a 
number of problems which it considers 
to be of major importance to the de- 
velopment of its program of education. 
These problems are frequently of such 
a nature that there is likely to be a 
widespread divergence of opinion about 
the best methods of solution. 

If the problems are to be solved with 
the kind of understanding which results 
in improved practices in the classroom, 
the solutions must involve the participa- 
tion of the teachers themselves. For this 
reason, any in-service education pro- 
gram should be developed on the prin- 
ciple of widespread participation and 
should be so organized that time is given 
to the consistent study of those prob- 
lems which are real to the teachers. 

If we operate on these principles— 
widespread participation, real problems, 
and provided time—notable progress in 
the solution of problems and improve- 
ment of teacher morale should and does 
result, The principles stated above can- 
not be implemented unless study or dis- 
cussion groups are organized, during 
which time teachers have an opportu- 
nity to isolate the various aspects of the 
problems, to collect data about the dif- 
ferent ways of treating the problems, 
and to draw conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 
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It is of key importance that any recom- 
mendations which are evolved should 
receive the serious consideration of the 
administrative officials whose responsi- 
bility it is to implement such recommen- 
dations. If they cannot be enacted, the 
teachers should be thoroughly informed 
as to why, and every recommendation 
which can be placed into action should 
be enacted as soon after it is made as 
possible. In other words, an in-service 
program has little point unless it moves 
out of the realm of theory and generali- 
zation and into the realm of specific 
practices and actions. Thus the adminis- 
tration should not endorse an in-service 
program unless it is likewise ready to act 
upon the cooperative thinking which re- 
sults from it. 

Pasadena City Schools are involved in 
such a process at present. A major part 
of the in-service program for the 1949-50 
school year consists of ten discussion 
or study groups which were identified 
by the thinking done by the entire 
teaching staff during the previous year. 
A statement to the teachers indicating 
the opportunity for study in these ten 
areas reads as follows: 

“Tf satisfactory agreements are to be 

evolved, teachers, administrators, su- 

pervisors—indeed all of us—will want 

a part in the planning, discussion, and 

decisions which are made. It is ex- 

pected that study in most areas will 
lead to action recommendations. Such 
recommendations will be fed directly 
to committees working in these areas 
or directly to the administration. . . . 
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We have attempted to suggest some 
of the major problems connected with 
each area. You will note these sugges- 
tions are keyed to positive approaches 
that need to be studied in order to 
improve education in Pasadena. They 
are not intended to limit the possibili- 
ties of the group, since we believe 
each discussion group should determ- 
ine the scope of its study.” 


The enthusiasm with which this study 
program, designed to lead to action, has 
been accepted by the teachers is indicated 
by the fact that some three hundred of 
the thousand Pasadena teachers have vol- 
untarily signed up to study in one of the 
areas, 


Be Pure ta Read 


TOOLS FOR LEARNING. Better Learn- 
ing Through Current Materials, edited by 
Lucien Kinney, professor of education, 
and Katharine Dresden, lecturer in edu- 
cation, Stanford University Press. The 
book is a result of a three- -year project 
suggested by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to study use of cur- 
rent materials in the classroom. It is a 
more detailed study of the same project 
‘described in Better Teaching Through 
the Use of Current Materials, published 
about eighteen months ago. Those familiar 
with the project will remember Time, 
Inc. cooperated with the project by con- 
tributing supplies of periodicals, films, 
and recordings. 

The project was launched by a work- 
shop held on the Berkeley campus and has 
continued to use the workshop and con- 
ference techniques to further the develop- 
ment of the project. From the project has 
resulted the formation of an organization 
known as California Council on Improve- 
ment of Instruction, which operates in- 
formally and dynamically. The book was 
largely ‘the work of this Council. This is 
an unusually attractive book in format, 
style, and print. The pictures are excellent. 
The style is conducive to further reading. 
Especially helpful are the actual descrip- 
tions of ways in which specific current 
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materials have been used in classrooms. 
The latter part of the book deals with 
the relationship of teaching techniques 
and environment to use of current mia- 
terials. This is an extremely challenging 
concept. 


AN ADDRESS. Selecting Tomorrow’s 
Experience—Liberal or Authoritarian? is 
the J. Richard Street Lecture for 1949 de- 
livered by Clarence W. Hunnicutt, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education and 
Reading Clinic, Syracuse University. It 
is thought-provoking and challenging be- 
cause it so concisely and forcefully states 
the issue of pressures which are being 
placed upon public education today. To 
quote: “We are not permitted to see cer- 
tain motion pictures or to read certain 
periodicals or books. . . . The mentality 
which says that it alone knows what is 
right and wise for people is the dictator 
mentality. It is to be feared and fought 
against bitterly.” Read this address. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY, edited by John Guy 
Fowlkes, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 811 State Street, Madison. A hun- 
dred years ago in a pioneer settlement, 
The University of Wisconsin was started 
by individuals who recognized the need 
for education in a democracy. The cen- 
tennial anniversary, which was commem- 
orated during 1948-49, was opened by a 
National Educational Conference on the 
subject of “Higher Education for Ameri- 
can Society.” The book by this title is a 
compilation of addresses made by the 
delegates and representatives attending 
the conference. The book runs the gamut 
of problems confronting higher educa- 
tion in America; and it sets forth the 
prevailing ideas concerning ways of 
solving problems. The book includes 
addresses from thirty-eight individuals 
representing colleges and universities from 
coast to coast. 


FROM A DETROIT SCHOOL. Living 
Democracy at the Barbour Intermediate 
School, by Dora E. Bowlby, Bernice M. 
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Schreader, and Ifie Wyatt, tells how 
democracy is practiced at Barbour Inter- 
mediate School, which is one of the two 
intermediate schools participating in the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study. 
Since the experiment has begun, English 
artd Social Studies have been combined 
as General Education; the homeroom 
period has been lengthened; more teacher- 
pupil planning has evolved; and the first 
Parent-Teacher Association organized i 
any Detroit intermediate school was 
started. Take fifteen or twenty minutes 
to read this pamphlet “done up” in at- 
tractive, easy-to-read form. 


TEACHER APPRAISAL. The Evalua- 
ation of Teaching Backgrounds and Con- 
cepts, by Dwight E. Beecher, gives a 
thorough and complete history of evalu- 
ative techniques and instruments as ap- 
plied to teaching and as they relate to 
(1) studies in the appraisal of teaching 
efficiency; (2) different approaches to the 


problem of teacher appraisal; and (3) 
research on the behavior of teachers 
which pupils like and dislike. Maurice 


Troyer, Director, Psychological Services 
Center, Syracuse University, states the 
justification for the book: . when the 
parent and taxpayer find money to meet 
salary increases of fifty percent or more, 
it is natural for them to be concerned lest 
they find themselves paying three, 
four, or five thousand dulbeais per year to 
a teacher who is teaching their children 
to dislike school and to dislike learning.” 

The author believes the “public demand 
for evidence of improvement in teaching 
efficiency has increased.” One of the chal- 
lenging studies cited is the South Carolina 
report, “Investigation of Educational 
Qualifications of Teachers in South Caro- 
lina.” This study sought the reactions of 
over three thousand pupils, and the report 
proved that pupils react similarly to the 
same teacher. This makes valid the pres- 
ent trend of giving more attention to 
pupil-teacher relationships. it 1 connection 
with teacher appraisal. 

\nother trend, encouraging to note, is 
the cooperative evaluation wherein the 
teacher values from a self-evaluation and 
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from the process of talking over her 
growth with her administrator or super- 
visor, It was interesting to this reviewer 
that no mention was made of the process 
being reversed—that is, the teacher ap- 
praising the administrator and supervisor. 
Utopia has not yet been reached. 

Chapters V and VI utilize the teacher 
behaviors agreed upon by thirty thousand 
boys and girls as those behaviors upon 
which to develop an evaluative instru- 
ment. These are fairness, sympathetic 
understanding, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, 
respect for the individual pupil, ability to 
hold interest, thorough knowledge, and 
adequate control. Mr. Beecher seeks an 
intelligent appraisal of teachers while 
recognizing the hazards and difficulties 
involved in the process. 


YOUR PART IN YOUR CHILD'S ED- 
UCATION by Bess B. Lane. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1948. The author has 
attempted (1) to state in a simple, logical 
fashion the need for parents to be suf- 
ficiently concerned about their children 
to become organized into some kind of 
parents group and (2) to show how-such 
an organization may function. The scope 
is somewhat limited and it seems to be 
more of a summation of present practices 
than a suggestion for untried techniques 
in the area of home-school relations. 
Many practical steps are suggested and 
developed for parents becoming evolved 
in a cooperative approach to education. 
Groups that are just becoming organized 
will find the book helpful. 


SPOTLIGHT ON 
STARTING TO SCHOOL 


Your Child Starts to School in Louis- 
ville, Louisville (Ky.) Public Schools. 
This is Louisville’s attempt to orient pa- 
rents to the nature of the child’s begin- 
ning school. The handbook covers “the 
primary grades. Considerable emphasis 
is given to reading readiness and reading 
skills. 

Your Child in Kindergarten, Pasadena 
(Calif.) City Schools, tells in a straight- 
forward manner the kind of life children 
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will be living in kindergarten. It seeks to 
invite a cooperative approach to child 
growth and development by the home 
and school working together. 


CURRICULUM BULLETINS 


Applied Chemistry for High School 
Students, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1948-49 Series, No. 2, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Slow Learner in the Secondary 
School, Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Division of Secondary 
Education, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, September, 1949. 

Home and Family Living, Pasadena 
City Schools, Secondary Curriculum 





technical details or matters. In all in- 
stances, however, the group of teachers 
and supervisors participated in the selec- 
tion or construction of tests, question- 
naires, or interview schedules for collect- 
ing data. In the analysis of supervisory 
practice the committee of supervisors 
participating in the study did the major 
part of the work in constructing the 
questionnaires and interview schedules 
used. In the study of the core curriculum, 
the committee participated in selecting 
published tests as well as in developing 
sociometric techniques and questionnaires. 
In the study of the curriculum for slow- 
learning pupils, the teachers, supervisors, 
and research technician are now con- 
structing a problem check list and group 
interview method to discover the major 
problems and concerns of pupils as a basis 
for a vital curriculum. 

The fourth step involves group partici- 
pation in the collection of data. In all of 
these action-research studies the group 
members administered the tests, question- 
naires, problem check lists, sociometric 
techniques, and interview schedules. They 
cooperated in selecting samples of pupils 
and in equating experimental with control 


groups. 
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Curriculum Research 


(Continued from page 279) 





Publication No. 19, 1949-1950, Pasadena, 
California. 

How to Make a Play School Work, A 
Manual for Teachers and Group Leaders, 
Play Schools Association, Inc., 119 West 
57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


Shall Children, Too, Be Free? by 
Howard A. Lane; Freedom Pamphlet; 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

Being a Good Parent, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Discipline, by James L. Hymes, Jr., 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 








The fifth step involves the analysis and 
interpretation of the data gathered. At 
this point the group helped to determine 
and to execute the methods by which the 
data could be most efficiently analyzed, 
summarized, and reported. Once the data 
were summarized, the entire group helped 
to make the interpretation of the findings 
and to formulate the conclusions. 

The sixth step involves group coopera- 
tion in applying the findings in particular 
situations. Since each member of each 
group had been involved in all stages of 
the development of the research project, 
and since each had a clear understanding 
of what the data indicated as desirable 
next steps, each was willing to apply the 
findings personally and to spread the 
facts and findings to associates. The effect 
of action-research is to mitigate the atti- 
tude of hostility frequently observed to- 
ward the findings and recommendations 
of the independent type of research. Ac- 
tion-research studies increase identifica- 
tion with, and friendly acceptance of 
findings and recommendations. They help 
to close the gap between research and 
practice.—]. Wayne Wrightstone, Direc- 
tor of Educational Research, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1949-1950 

President, Water A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Vira M. Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice- President, RutH CuNNINGHAM, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U. 
N. Y. 

Field Secretary, JENNtE Wauntert, Harris Tchrs. Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 

PrupENceE Bostwick, Supv., Denver, Colo.; GLapys Porrer, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, 
Calif.; Maycime SoutuaLt, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


Memsers ELEctTeD AT LARGE 
Maurice Aurens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); WiLtiaM ALEXANDER, Winnetka 
Schs,, Ill. (1953); Wm.1am H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE 
CaMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); Masie Cassett, Houston 
Schs., Tex. (1950); C. L. Cusuman, Philadelphia Schs., Pa. (1950); Francis Drac, 
San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); JANE Fransetu, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1953); Gorpon Mackenzir, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry 
J. Orro, U. of Texas, Austin. (1952); Don Patterson, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1950); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952); Date Zeier, St. 
Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950). 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—F ay Kirt ann, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—ALEXANDER FRAZIER, 
Curric. Const., Phoenix. California—Roxte ALEXANDER, Vallejo Schs.; WiLL1aM Cowan, 
San Francisco St. Coll.; Arron Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Howarpine Horr- 
MAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; Lavone Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Marie 
Ment, U. of Cole., Boulder. Florida—Criara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women, Millidgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. //linois—Curis A. DeYouns, Ill. 
St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); CHartotte Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L. Smirn, 
Oak Park Schs. Indiana—Rutu STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—Etra L. Cosner, 
Davenport Schs, Kentucky—Loutse Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi WILHoIT 
Mayuueu, Independence Schs. Louisiana—Maccie Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE 
Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Barn, Baltimore Schs.; James B, O’Toote, 
Ass’t Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. 
Jameson, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—Myrtie Jensen, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. 
TownsEnp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Jerome Satssury, Bloomfield Schs. New 
York—Morris Biopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ExizanetH Carey, St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; 
Wiiu1aM T. Metcuior, Syracuse Univ.; Avice Mier, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; Frank D. 
Mosuer, Marion. North Carolina—Mape.ine Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary 
A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; Verna Watters, Kent St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. 
Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—Etuet McCormick, Altoona Schs.; 
Marcaret G. McKee, Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—Etstz Hayes, Montgom- 
ery Co, Schs., Clarksville; Louise Oakiey, Union City Schs. Texas—Byron Encianp, El 
Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; Bruce Scuutxey, Fort Worth 
Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; NEL Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wis- 
consin—JosEPHINE HintcEen, LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idabo)—Inwis Hammer, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry 
Jounson, Salem Schs., Ore.; Letta Lavin, Spokane Schs., Wash. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts) —VErR- 
Non E, Anperson, U. of Conn., Storrs; ANN V. Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; 
Wayne Kocu, U. of N. H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Arno A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Indian Village: Group project 

of third graders in a Minneapo- 

lis, Minn., school. Tu-Build fur- 

It’s a new structural framework material, nished the structural framework. 

simply designed, for use in current grou Children expressed their own 

rojects . . . from kindergarten throug ideas in ¢stails, using materials 
intermediate grades. found in every schoolroom. 

. ° RT Write “Dept. B” for complete informa- 

1 It pe penaces Pere perry 8 8 tate tion about Judy’s Tu-Build special in- 

ates creative expression an mge ‘he troductory offer! Teachers know the 

Like other Judy Toys, it provides the value of Judy Toys “for Better Teach- 

“fun-way to learn!” ing!” 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
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